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To Architects and Draughtsmen. 
RCHITECTS requiring draughtsmen are invited to 
correspond with or call upon us, as we have the addresses 
of quite a number of draughtsmen who are seeking employ- 


ment. It can also be borne in mind, by both architects and 


draughtsmen, that we proffer them the use of our office as a 
medium of communication, and all inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. 


ESPONDING to our suggestion of last month that archi- 
tects favoring the formation of a Western association 
should send us their names for record, quite a number of 
names have been sent in, accompanied, in most instances, by 
an enthusiastic endorsement of such an organization. It is 
very desirable that the strength of the movement be known 
as soon as possible, and we hope that those who are in accord 
with it and have not already sent in their names will do so at 
once. In the direction of an association that shall have the 
active support and awaken the profession, particularly in the 
West, from their present lack of interest in organization, 
comes the suggestive article, published elsewhere in this issue, 
from the Architectural Association of Des Moines. ‘Their 
recommendation that local associations form and converge to 
a central point in a general organization seems to us of par- 
ticular value and especially adapted to the needs of the West. 
Should their suggestions have no further effect than to firmly 
unite the profession in the West in a central association, 
that by earnest, active work shall promote all that is good 
and eliminate all that is bad in the profession, a great good 
will have been accomplished. 


HERE has been a movement inaugurated by a prominent 

architectural firm in Chicago which, if generally adopted, 
we feel assured would result in great benefit to contractors. 
That is the abolishment of the custom of posting bids after a 
contract is let. The custom is an old one and has led to 
many abuses, the most important of which is that it has 
induced contractors to figure against each other rather than 
upon the cost of work. ‘These posted bids are also often used 
by irresponsible contractors in the event of a call for a re- 
figuring of contract. ‘They see how the work was figured 
and then put in a bid below the lowest figure, in the hope of 
securing the work and getting even on “ extras ’’ before the 
building is finished. This is the case especially on large 
work, and will, in a moderate degree at least, account for the 
largely increased expense of some of our public buildings 
over the estimated cost. While architects all seem to think 
this new rule a good one, the contractors are about equally 
divided. ‘The principal argument in favor of the old plan is 
that it enables contractors to see that they have been fairly 
beaten on their bids; but this is nothing less than a reflection 
upon the honesty of the architect, and there are enough other 
ways of discovering unprofessional conduct in an architect. 
The day is fortunately past when dishonesty is common among 
architects, and with exceedingly rare exceptions the contrac- 
tors can trust the architeet to act with perfect fairness, and 
base his decision on the merits of the contractor’s work, if 
not on the lowest bid received. 

ROM information derived from our correspondents in 
H most of the leading cities in the West and South, it 
would seem that the amount of building to be done during 
the present season will not fall behind that of last year, if, 
indeed, a much larger amount in the aggregate will not be 
accomplished. In many of the towns and cities it is gratify- 
ing to observe that the character of many of the buildings, 
whether for public or private purposes, are such as afford 
evidences not only of energy and thrift on the part of the 
projectors of these enterprises, but also of good taste and the 
progress of improved culture and a tendency to a higher 
degree of refinement as well as architectural ability. On the 
whole, the outlook is very encouraging. 
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T the opening of the Chicago Builders and Traders’ 
Exchange, the remarks made by the Mayor in regard to 
the poor quality of certain brick furnished him by a promi- 
nent manufacturer, and the poor material furnished him in 
other lines, such as cull lumber, poor plastering, painting, 
etc., and the answer made to his statements by one of the 
accused builders, are worthy of note, as they show the relative 
position of the owner and his builder, as well as the usual 
reasons why we have poor construction. In his speech the 
Mayor says: 

I know there are a good many tricks in all trades but ours ; but I see over there one 
friend of mine, whe built a foundation for me, which sunk down because there was 
quicksand, He failed to put in solid dimension stone. Another over there, who put in 
some brick. After a little they were as spotted as Joseph’s coat. When I spoke to him 
about it, he said he didn’t guarantee the color, There is another, who guaranteed the 
best plastering, but when the whiting was put on it burst all to pieces as though it had 


smallpox. Another feature is putting in the screws. I had to go to work and tie upa 
building with tarred rope to hold it together, 


In his reply the brick manufacturer said : 

Speaking of his experience in”building here in Chicago, the Mayor said the lumber 
was poor, the carpentering was poor, the painting blistered, and the plastering fell to 
pieces. I do not know that he let the plastering to a cheap man, but I do know that he 


bought his brick bécause they were cheap. I do know that he got them for $6 per thou- 
sand less than anyone else would sell them. 


The owner, asa rule, wants to build cheap. He wants the 
most solid walls, the most unique and attractive design and 
the best materials when he first talks of his building with his 
architect, but a little conversation discovers the fact that he 
wants aten thousand dollar building for five thousand dollars ; 
and the architect refusing to try to perform the miracle, he 
takes the matter in his own hands and hunts all over town for 
cheap material, and, like our friend the Mayor, when he has 
secured it he tells how he has been swindled by the ‘‘ rascally 
contractors.’’ If owners would recognize the fact that all 
manufactured articles have their market value, that all labor 
is rated according to its actual worth, and that cheap material 
or cheap work means a cheap building, and that the men who 
use the material are in no wise to blame, we would have less 
complaint that the brick were off color, or the doors sprung, 
or the paint or plaster chipped off. The building on the 
northwest corner of State and Jackson streets, which it is 
understood was made of refuse brick and other material 
gathered from all over the city, and which should have been 
condemned by the city building department before it was 
finished, should be a solemn warning to all who contemplate 
the building of ‘‘cheap’’ structures, with a view of saving a 
few dollars in first cost, and laying the responsibility upon 


the builders when any ‘‘ accident ’’ occurs. 


N Chicago there is probably no better gauge of the condition 
| of the real-estate market than that indicated by the activity 
in the architects’ offices. This is because of the growing ten- 
dency which is so peculiar to this city, almost every transfer 
of realty being a move toward its improvement. Therefore, 
as the building season is one of unusual activity for the middle 
of July, so is the trading in real estate keeping the brokers at 
home when they long for a rest from the work of an unusually 
busy year. Although the fact of the presidential year is sup- 
posed to affect this, as all other lines of business, adversely, 
and the presence of two national conventions favorably, in 
reality neither of these materially influence the real-estate and 
building interests of Chicago. There is a natural demand for 
all classes of buildings which must be met, the old must give 
place to the new, and so old sites exchange hands, new dis- 
tricts are improved, and even the midsummer dullness cannot 
interrupt this march of progress. Another strong influence 
that, though already felt, will have greater influence on the 
future of Chicago, is the direct result of the late panic in New 
York. While banks were trembling, and for five days shut 
out Chicago and refused to send her banks one ounce of specie, 
the Chicago banks were filling the instant demands of their 
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correspondents throughout the West. The result of this was 
a thorough loss of trust throughout the West in the financial 
safety of New York, anda more permanent faith in the money 
power of Chicago. Immediately after this panic Chicago 
banks began to withdraw their surplus from New York, and, as 
a prominent banker privately asserted, with the intention of 
making it permanent; and instead of New York carrying 
millions of Chicago capital, and being accounted the money 
headquarters of the United States, she will in the future hold 
but sufficient funds belonging to Chicago banks necessary for 
the proper transaction of business. The addition of all these 
millions, and it is estimated that twenty millions of dollars 
have been withdrawn from New York in the past two months, 
will give Chicago so much more working capital, and therefore 
it is not surprising that realty is feeling the activity and impetus 
that belong to what Chicago is fast becoming, the financial 
center of the United States. 


HE proneness of humanity to procrastinate, and the dem- 
onstration of the truism that ‘‘what is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business,’’ is nowhere so aptly illustrated 
as in the matter of sanitary measures for public safety. At 
the present time, Asiatic cholera, like a vast army, is steadily 
marching toward us, and each day or week that passes may see 
its vanguard landed on our shores and the work of death 
begun. Yet there is practically no need for alarm if the 
proper sanitary measures are taken in time. Cholera, like an 
army, must have something on which to feed, or it will die. 
And though it sweeps through the eastern countries like a 
simoom, if the more northern and more civilized countries 
will but aid cool winds and healthful atmosphere by remov- 
ing the decay and rottenness of vegetable deposit and adopt 
the most ordinary measures in the way of hygienic living, 
cholera will be made a practical impossibility. But city 
governments are too apt to wait until the damage is done, 
rather than by the expenditure of a few thousands effectually 
prevent the evil; and if this year the cholera sweeps the 
United States as it did thirty years ago, the responsibility 
will rest with those who have charge of public affairs. For 
there is no lack of warning, no lack of knowledge of the 
greatness of the danger or of the proper preventives, and no 
lack of money to put those measures in operation, and 
effectually protect the people from the threatened danger. 
Let each ward in every city be thoroughly inspected, the 
streets kept clean, each cesspool and unclean place thoroughly 
purified, and when we find that we have escaped, rather than 
deem it a useless expenditure and simply a ‘‘ cholera scare,’’ 
say that never was the old adage more fully proven, ‘‘ An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.”’ 


N the 29th of April, 1859, the late Peter Cooper exe- 
QO cuted a deed in fee simple of the property in the city of 
New York, known as the Cooper Institute, to six trustees, to be 
forever devoted to the instruction and improvement of the 
inhabitants of the United States in practical science and art. 
In addition to founding the institution, erecting the buildings, 
and providing an endowment of $200,000 during Mr. Cooper’s 
lifetime, the institution will receive in pursuance of his will 
$100,000, and his children will contribute an additional 
$100,000, which they understood to be among his final 
wishes. The number of pupils who entered the various 
classes during the last year was 4,327. An average of 1,672 
readers resort daily to the free reading-room. ‘The work of 
the institution is thoroughly practical, and male and female 
pupils are fitted at the smallest pessible expense to them to 
become useful citizens. All of the classes and privileges of 
the institution are entirely free, with the exception of the 
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amateur class in the Woman’s Art Department. Every page 
of the report is replete with interest, and we have only space 
to mention that the art department of the evening schools 
embraces instruction in all branches of drawing — free hand, 
architectural, mechanical, and drawing from cast ; also indus- 
trial drawing and design and modeling in clay. The number 
of pupils in architectural drawing during the term was 260 ; 
of these 167 remained to the close of the term and 88 
received certificates of proficiency. In looking over this 
report one cannot help thinking of what a glorious revolution 
would be wrought in the condition of the people of the 
United States if every man of large wealth would contribute 
so generously and work so earnestly and persistently for ‘‘ the 
instruction and improvement’’ of the less fortunate of their 
fellows as did Peter Cooper. The most imposing granite 
columns are insignificant in comparison with such a monu- 
ment as Cooper Union to the work and worth of a human 
life. The possible results-— the refinement, the comfort, the 
concord, the happiness, where else would be ignorance, 
squalor, wretchedness, vice and crime —in short, the mil- 
lennium would indeed seem to be very near, if all men of large 
wealth were to emulate the illustrious philanthropist, the 
founder of Cooper Union. 


GITATION is being made upon the future outlook in 
ocean travel. The new steamers plying between this 
country and Europe, and many of the old, belong to what 
might be called the seven-day class, and are bound to have 
a full list of passengers every trip. But the owners of a vast 
number of those less swift will soon be trying to discover 
what to do with their slower and therefore less popular ves- 
sels. The more natural result will be a cut in rates and an 
increase of travel, and in this event two important points will 
have to be closely watched, both by the steamship companies 
and government inspection. One is that all vessels carrying 
passengers shall be fortified by airtight compartments, and 
the other that the rate of speed shall be regulated and kept 
within the capacity of the vessel’s machinery, that no sacrifice 
of safety be made to gain a few hours’ time. 





E are glad to know that several of the leading architect 
(D offices have adopted our suggestion of giving the 
draughtsmen a half-holiday on Saturdays. The benefit to be 
derived is important to the draughtsman and his employer. 
With one afternoon in the week the draughtsman can inspect 
the current work upon his boards in the building which he 
has designed; he can go upon sketching tours, picking up new 
ideas, and gather as he walks the rest and exercise that will 
come from a break in the monotony of office life. It will 
not only intellectually and physically benefit the draughts- 
man, but, what is to many employers more to the point, ben- 
efit the pockets of those architects who are willing and able 
to give their workmen these hours of recreation and study. 
Of course in extremely busy seasons the rule could be sus- 
pended, but architects will do well to consider the matter and 
assist these draughtsmen to become practical as well as 
theoretical. 





HAT the National Convention of Master Plumbers has, 

thus early in the history of its organization, recog- 
nized the so-called West as the center of the building interest 
in the United States, and transferred its management to the 
West, electing its president from Chicago, and by vesting in 
the president the chairmanship of the executive committee, 
practically making Chicago the headquarters, is an indication 
of how strong the West is growing, and independent of the 
East, Still, there should be no separation of interests, In 


the actual work of the association there should be no West 
and no East, but a grand whole, each seeking the welfare of 
the profession as a whole, and filling that grand mission which, 
next to the medical profession, is given to plumbers—the care 
of the public health. ‘The association cannot take too high 
a stand in the matter of sanitary elevation. All honor to 
those active spirits who have drawn their profession in the 
United States together in permanent organization—an army 
for the protection and safety of the public health. 


The Sanitation of Cities. 
ESSAY ASSIGNED TO CHICAGO MASTER PLUMBERS’ ASSOCIATION BY THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 





BY ALEX. W. MURRAY. 


E have in use two words in reference to the care, preservation, and 
ay) the like, of health ; one of these is “« Sanitary,” and the other “ Sana- 

tary.”’ The first is the one most generally in use, and covers all that 
may be necessary in this article or any other one which treats of sanitation. 
The one has more especial reference to a system; the last named, or 
sanatation, to the means which are put in use to produce beneficial 
sanitary results. To avoid useless employment of words, let us adhere to 
the word most commonly in the vocabulary of our profession, to wit, 
sanitation. 

One of the very material elements in the sanitary condition of a city is 
a location, much depending on an elevated and flat site, and all having 
reference to facility of drainage. Other things being equal, a high 
situation is far preferable to a low one. Abundance of pure water is 
another requisite to a good sanitary condition. But while a good site and 
plenty of pure water are essential to good health in a city, they constitute 
but a small part of all the material requirements. 

One of the great faults of most modern cities is to be found in the 
irregularity of the streets, and their narrowness. It is much better that the 
streets should be regularly laid out, so that the sun can penetrate all parts ; 
and the result is still better where the streets are made wide, so that the air 
and the sunshine can penetrate freely to all parts of them. In this direc- 
tion, there is growing a vicious innovation which has come into existence 
since the discovery and the general use of the passenger elevator. This is 
the construction of very high buildings; these with narrow streets have a 
bad effect, for the reason that they exclude the sunlight, and leave the 
streets beneath but little more than dark, damp, unwholesome passages. As 
it is not within the means of the sanitarian to remove this difficulty in the 
shape of lofty buildings, he must needs adapt himself to the situation, and 
labor to deal with the difficulty as it now exists. 

It might be possible to awaken public attention to this evil, and through 
municipal regulation secure a limit to the height of buildings; a limit 
which should depend on the width of the street adjacent, or the distance 
from other structures, and in this way some amelioration of the difficulty 
would be effected. It is apparent that a very high building standing in an 
open space would be less damaging than one which stands on the street 
line, and has buildings on the other sides. The problem is a difficult one 
in old towns where the site is built up ; about the most that can be done is to 
attempt to stay the evil at its present state. 

In towns yet to be laid out, the constructing of wide streets and the 
prohibition of very high structures in continuous street fronts can be pro- 
cured. In the cases of these, and also in those of additions to towns 
already laid, it might be practicable to have a somewhat different arrange- 
ment of blocks from those constructed in the ordinary way. They might 
be so built as to leave air-passages between various buildings, through 
which there would be always such a movement of the air, and such an 
admission of sunshine, as would secure maximum sanitary results. A 
street should never be less than 100 feet wide where perfect air and sun- 
shine are desired; and if this fact be understood at the outset of the 
construction of a city, it can be done without difficulty. The blocks should 
be as small as possible, and the alleys thereby avoided. 

No time need be expended on the nature of filth. All know that filth, 
ignorance and crime are inseparable. To remove filth is to remove a 
potent provocative of degradation; a degradation which fills our infirm- 
aries, our prisons, which makes bad citizenship, and which, by its tendency 
to poverty, decreases the taxpaying power of the people, and thus acts even 
on the national treasury. 

It may seem strange, but it is the fact, that one of the most powerful 
obstacles in the progress of the sanitary progressive is to be found in the 
landlord, and who is at the same time a capitalist. Sanitary improvements 
cost money; he may be willing to incur the expense in his own residence, 
but is rarely agreeable when the same care and outlay are demanded in the 
construction of residences for tenants. What is especially needed in this 
direction is the education of public opinion to a point where sanitary 
measures and laws are thoroughly understood, and then, if the rapacious 
landlord will not heed these, he should be forced to perform his duty by 
law. A man has no more right to place people in situations where they 
will be poisoned by filth and bad air than he has to place prussic acid in 
their food. It is essential that there shall be such sanitary regulations that 
no man shall be permitted to do aught that will endanger the life or the 
health of either himself, his family, or that of his neighbor. Health is 
more precious than wealth; in fact the former is at the base of the latter ; 
why, then, should not the laws for the protection of the one be as stringent 
as those for that of the other ? 

It is a suggestion worth considering as to whether it would not be to 
the advantage of cities to have the generation of power for the running of 
machinery located outside the limits, so that by this means to avoid the 
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charging the air with the products of combustion. The time may be dis- 
tant when this suggestion may become practical, and yet it is within the 
possibilities of this progressive age; of its value there can be no question. 

An especial feature in which the French cities are superior to ours, and 
to some extent also the English towns, is in the provision of urinals on the 
principal streets. ‘These should be provided not only as a matter of com- 
fort, but also as one of health. In addition to these there should be water- 
closets and bathing-places; the latter to be frequent in location, and 
furnished to the public at a small cost, say five cents per head. In this 
way, cleanliness of person would be cultivated, and this improvement 
would strongly reinforce sanitation in its application to the household and 
the streets. Public parks play an important part in the sanitary welfare of 
a city, 

Within certain limits, foliage plays no inconsiderable part in preserving 
the health of cities. It affords a grateful shade in heated seasons; it is 
claimed to absorb poisonous carbonic acid gases; it tends to preserve the 
air from the dusty dryness peculiar to some portions of the summer, and its 
roots are of value in the absorption of water from the subsoil and which 
often contains deleterious matter in solution. Trees should be plentifully 
planted, but not in sufficient numbers to shut out too much of the light of 
the sun. In all cases a house which is surrounded by trees should have 
the latter so arranged that the sun can pierce through in spaces sufficiently 
numerous and wide to permit the sun to reach every portion of the house. 

In the construction of sidewalks and pavements, care should be exer- 
cised that all are water-proof, and the rain be carried off to the gutters ; to 
prevent injury to the eyes, the color should be of a greenish hue. A pave- 
ment that permits the surface to absorb excrementitious matter, where it 
lies and undergoes putrefaction 1s an element of danger in a community. 
Akin to this is the question of the disposition of garbage. Many plans 
have been suggested in this direction. Perhaps a feasible remedy could be 
found in treating the garbage as it accumulates, and before its removal, by 
some process which will arrest decay, or which will have the effect of a 
disinfectant. It is certain that under the method in vogue in many cities in 
which the garbage is left to broil and fester in the sun for hours before its 
removal, is one calculated to produce evil consequences of serious nature. 
It is a matter so easily remedied that there is no excuse for permitting the 
evil to have a permanent existence. 

There is much liability to infection from sewer-gas in the case of foods 
stored in basements and sub-cellars. ‘The greatest care should be exercised 
in these matters, and wherever possible the ground-floors should be covered 
with a rigid layer of asphalt or cement. Another thing needed about the 
house is something in the nature of a measurer of the purity of the atmos- 
phere, and which should indicate its sanitary condition with the same 
certainty that the thermometer shows the degree of heat, or the barometer 
the weight of the atmosphere. 

In the attempt to secure the highest sanitary results in a household, the 
use of water is of the most essential character. Many other inconveniences, 
and even positive unsanitary conditions, may be endured with less danger 
to health than the deprivation of the abundant use of water. It washes cut 
the drainage pipes; it absorbs and neutralizes many of the poisonous organ- 
isms that are bred in the fcetid cell-life of ‘“dacteria” and other 
parasitic elements. Water in plenty, in profusion, should be supplied in 
every city, and its plentiful use — not its waste — should be encouraged. 
Cleanliness is next to godliness, and he is a good christian who spares no 
pains to make his own residence a healthful and beautiful home, and in 
doing this not only sets an example to his neighbor, but assists in preventing 
the origin or the spread of unhealthful agencies. 

What is needed among householders is common sense. It is of the 
commonest order to find that the owner of a house will spend every spring 
large sums of money in refitting and refurnishing his house, and all for the 
benefit of that which is to meet and please the eye. He never possibly thinks 
that one of the most vital points in his home is located in the dark earth, 
beneath, where all sorts of mysterious chemical processes are in constant 
operation, where nature’s chemistry is decomposing particles of matter and 
changing them into noxious gases, and they in turn are becoming vehicles 
for the transportation of deadly organisms through pipes and crevices to the 
air above. He never thinks for a moment of this underground laboratory 
with all its possibilities of harm, or asks whether it, too, does not need 
repair, or looking after. Out of sight, out of mind. Some day a mysteri- 
ous malady invades the household; the doctor is sent for; he finds the 
cause located in a vitiated atmosphere, and then in a physician’s bill, or in 
that of the undertaker, he pays out fifty times what it would have cost him 
to have had his drainage examined at intervals and its working kept in 
perfect order, We need laws, to be sure, to make people save their own 
lives; but we need more the general education of the public up to a point 
where they will exactly comprehend the meaning and requirement of 
sanitary science. 

While there needs to be some common sense hammered in the head of 
the citizen, there needs to be a good deal done to advance the learning and 
requirements of many of the workers in the field of sanitation, as well as 
those who are directly interested, as those, who, like the mason, the car- 
penter, and the plumber, have an indirect interest in the securing of the 
best sanitary results. There has been a decided improvement in our own 
profession. The time has passed when any plumber is willing to assert 
that he knows it all, or that when he left his apprenticeship he had been 
taught all that there is in the business. Men who are willing to progress 
beyond the point where they were brought by the master of whom they 
learned the trade are seeing that there is a broad road which few have 
trodden, and which leads toward perfection. There should be among the 
technical schools, which are now becoming the fashion, a school for the 
plumber, which should teach him not only the practical details of his pro. 
fession, but its theory, the mechanics connected with it, and such chemical 
knowledge as may be essential to securing an educated workman. At the 
same time that the plumber is receiving the benefit of a training in his trade, 
there should be something done to educate, or at least to partially civilize, 
the average owner. The plumber who is asked to do a thoroughly first- 
class job may be often met; but the one who is asked to do this, and at the 


same time is offered a first-class price for his labor, is the rarest of occur- 
rences in the plumber’s experience. Men who build will cut down every- 
thing which is not in sight for the sake of ministering to the eye. They 
wish something which they and the world can look at and enjoy; what is 
not to be seen is not regarded. ‘The plumber is not a philanthropist; the 
very most he can do is to honestly put in a job what he is paid for it, minus 
a reasonable profit; and it is he who is cursed, and not the wretched 
parsimony of the owner, when devastation and inconvenience follow the 
plumbing of a house. 

A duty the trade owes to the public, and which should be immediately 
agitated, is the establishment, by the authority of the state, of a board of 
examiners, to pass upon the qualifications of those who are to be granted a 
license for the purpose of practicing the business of plumbing. This board 
should consist of men who have a thorough knowledge of the theory and 
practice of plumbing (and they should not be removed from office except 
for cause), as suggested by Dr. DeWolf, Commissioner of Health of 
Chicago, in his late address before the Chicago Master Plumbers’ Associa- 
tion: Is it within the province of the National Association to prepare a 
memorial address to the U.S. Congress, suggesting the propriety of the 
U.S. Government appointing a commission of practical and scientific men, 
whose duty it would be to investigate the practice essential to the perfect 
sanitary construction of a building in the different sections of the Union, 
and to establish a sanitary code, based upon the experience thus learned, 
best adapted to a certain defined section ? 

If parsimony in the individual is productive of bad results, it is equally 
so in the management of the affairs of a city. There should be no 
“ scrimping ” of the public’s money whenever there is a demand for its use 
by a competent board of health. Perfect cleanliness of street and alley 
should be secured; nuisances should be as vigorously suppressed as if 
they were cases of cholera or smallpox. For this, money is needed, and 
it should be given. In the matter of the sanitation of cities, liberality in 
the use of money is absolutely essential to good results, All our large 
cities have their bridewells crowded with dissolute and robust prisoners. 
Let these be placed on the streets and forced to labor, to keep the public 
places clean, and in this way they will not compete with honest working- 
men, and by their devotion to the work of cleanliness they will compensate 
somewhat for the uncleanliness of their own immoral lives. 

It is impossible in an article of the character of this to lay down all the 
details which are necessary to be developed in the perfect sanitation of a 
city ; all these would require a volume. The most that can be done is to 
endeavor to awaken public opinion to the necessity of sanitary reform, and 
by constant iteration so imbue people with the proper ideas, that the 
observance of sanitary rules will become in the nature of a habit. Men 
are not so ignorant in these respects as would seem to be the case; but they 
are careless and indifferent. If the evil results of their carelessness could 
be limited to themselves, it would not be so much a matter of regret. Un- 
fortunately, the main sufferers are innocent children, who are slowly but 
surely murdered every year by the thousands in the great cities. 

The family physician has a part to play in this drama of household life. 
It is he who, more than all others, can reach the comprehension of the 
heads of the family. He can point out the danger and insist on the 
remedy; and when he, in the language of the learned sanitary engineer 
and plumber, James Allison, of Cincinnati, shall take his place in the 
happy trinity of Doctor, Architect and Plumber, then will the sanitary 
millennium have made its appearance. 





Stained Glass. 


BY FRANCIS LE BARON. 


IME out of mind stained glass has been used in ornament. It has 
7 added a grace to architecture, a solemnity to religion, and has vibrated 

in harmony with the highest note struck by gaiety and pleasure. 
Cathedrals owe to it their dim religious light, and halls of rejoicing and 
enjoyment shine brighter in its effulgence. It gives dignity and refinement 
to the great halls of trade, it sends a golden shower of light into the 
banking-house to “gild refined gold,” its purple radiance pours through 
royal houses, it shines above the dead like the “golden stairs of heaven,” 
and the humble household has its brightly tinted window, at sight of which 
the baby laughs and claps its hands, and reaches from its cradle or from its 
mother’s arms to grasp the shining treasure. 

It is, and always has been, the efficient handmaiden of architecture. 
In the vast rock-tombs of Egypt we find its shining fragments, and in the 
solemn gloom of her titanic architecture a sudden flash of radiant 
windows would appear like a dash of wild roses on an alpine crag, like a 
crown of jewels on a royal brow, or rather like a diadem of stars on the 
forehead of a god. 

Gothic architecture knew how to clothe itself with this wonderful 
radiance, knew how to set within its walls those glowing pictures painted 
with the sunbeams ; to raise them over its high altar, to unravel the white 
light, the very garment of God (“ He clothes himself with light as with a 
garment’’), and place it as an altarcloth upon its altar before the symbol 
of its incarnate Divinity. The worker in stained glass should be a con- 
summate artist. Other painters must use pigments to interpret their thoughts ; 
his interpreter is the light itself, he draws with the pencil of the sunbeam, 
and the sun alone grinds his paints and spreads his colors. 

The various methods of glass treatment are called “* Mosaic,”’ “Painted,” 
and “Enamel.” Glass that is of one uniform hue is called “ s¢azned,” and 
when color is applied to the surface of colorless glass, and then burnt-in, 
it is said to be “ painted.” In the “ enamel method,” as it is called, the 
whole picture is painted and burnt-in on the previously colorless surface ; 
while in the simple “ mosaic method ”’ the picture is composed of pieces 
of stained glass. In the “ mosaic-enamel method” both processes are 
used. 

What is generally called “ mosaic glass’”’ has really some of its details 
and shadows marked by colors, and of this kind are the earliest windows 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries in France; for though composed 
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of colored pieces of glass, held together by the leads, which form the out- 
line of the designs, the shading is made by lines in bistre, laid upon the 
surface and afterward burnt-in; and the same color is used for some of 
the details and folds of draperies. A new invention in staining glass in 
lines and shadings of color is now used for skies and draperies, and the 
opalescent tints, which are so beautiful and so effective, have cpened an 
entirely new field of design in stained-glass work. The art gradually grew 
out of the original, simple mosaic process, but it has long been a question 
when and where the first idea originated of adding the few shades and 
bistre lines, for in that was the germ of the enamel process, and ¢he 
real origin of painted glass. 

Another process, which is rarely used, consists of welding two or three 
plates of stained glass alternately to two or three plates of colorless crown 
glass. A specimen of this treatment was found in the abbey of Kénigs- 
felden, near Burgg, in Swiizerland. It consists of six plates, three of 
common greenish glass and other three of stained glass of a reddish pink 
color. The effect of the combination was a very pale pink, different from 
that of the plates, so that by this process any tint whatever may be pro- 
duced. This specimen, after being cut and polished on the edges to show 
the combined plates, was presented to Sir Walter Scott, who fitted it up in 
a stand, and it is probably now at Abbotsford. 

The choir of the church at Kénigsfelden is lighted by eleven colored 
glass windows, by the light of which are displayed the portraits of all the 
knights who fell in the battle of Sempech. 

Windows of stained glass seem to have been used in the fourth cen- 
tury, in the age of Constantine, and probably a century earlier. From 
Bysantium,—the repository of all the arts after the age of Constantine,— 
colored-glass windows passed into the west of Europe. About the year 400 
they were used in the San Paolo-fuori-le-mura at Rome, built by Constan- 
tine; and in the sixth century in the apse of San Giovanni Laterano, at 
Rome. Before the eleventh century they were employed in France, and 
in Flanders and Germany in the twelfth century. 

Although there can be no doubt that we owe to the Bysantine Greeks 
the art of painting on glass, yet the French had the merit of bringing the 
art to a perfection which the Greeks could never have attained, and of 
giving to the painting a brilliancy which constitutes its real merit. 

The best specimens of colored glass for style are the mosaic windows 
of the twelfth century. The thirteenth-century glass is often richer in 
color, but inferior in the arrangement and character of ornamentation. 
The merit of the windows of the twelfth century is their perfect harmony 
with the general effect of the edifices to which they belong. They were a 
part of the architecture, integral portions of the buildings themselves, not 
stuck in as an afterthought because they were “ pretty.’”? The building 
committees of those grand old buildings did not advertise a competition 
for the stained glass, nor say, ‘* How much work will you do for so much 
money?” nor dilly-dally week after week, till the artists’ patience became 
threadbare and their enthusiasm was turned into disgust. 

In the middle of the fifteenth century the revolution in the art of paint- 
ing upon glass was complete. ‘henceforth glass was nothing more than 
the material subservient to the painter, as canvas or wood in oil painting. 
Glass-painters went so far as to copy on white glass, as upon canvas, the 
masterpieces of Raphael, Michael Angelo, and the other great painters of 
the Italian Renaissance. We also find entire windows painted in mono- 
chromatic tints. But the era of glass-painting was at an end. From the 
moment that it was attempted to transform an art of purely monumental 
decoration into an art of expression its intention was perverted, and this 
led of necessity to its ruin. 

In the mosaic windows are placed a series of medallions or lozenges — 
circular, oval, or of other shapes — containing Scripture subjects, and sur- 
rounded by a colored mosaic ground; the medallions, with a rich border, 
form the whole window, and hence they are called “ medallion windows,” 
to distinguish them from “ canxopied windows,” which contained the figures 
of saints under canopies. Very fine specimens of the medallion windows 
are found in the cathedrals of Kheims, Chartres, Bruges, Auxerre, Sens, 
and the Sainte Chapelle in Paris. 

It was in the latter part of the thirteenth century that corruption crept 
into the art of stained-glass work, and the colored-glass windows assumed 
gradually the character of large pictures, until, in the fifteenth century, the 
whole window, though consisting of several lights, was covered with one 
picture; and mosaic yellow canopies and monstrous transparent columns, 
with other architectural accessories, defied all harmony of color, proportion 
and possibility. In the middle of the fifteenth century the revolution in 
the art of glass painting was completed and its era was ct an end. Glass, 
as I have said, was merely the ground that a painter substituted for can- 
vas, and the works of Raphael, Michael Angelo, and other great painters, 
were copied upon white glass. 

We take from Sir Gardner Wilkinson, as a guide to those selecting 
windows who are not blessed with taste of their own, the following list of 
conditions or properties of colored-glass windows : 

They should be subservient to the general ornamentation. Their object be- 
ing decorative, they should assimilate to and aid the decorations and style 
of the building. 

They should not be a contrast to a white wall, nor pretend to be a 
painting or large picture. 

The small figures in the medallion, though conventional, should be 
good, not imitations of a rude style, and should be part of the colored effect 
of the windows when seen from a distance. 

Broad, opaque shadows should not be introduced, nor an attempt be 
made to convert the flat into a round style. 

Figures larger than life should be avoided as injurious to the proportions 
of a building. 

No great expanse of one color in one place should catch the eye, and a 
picture extending over two or more lights, cut by an opaque mullion, is 
inconsistent and offensive. 

A quantity of white glass is bad and poor, and yellow is better than 
white for preventing red and blue from appearing purple at a distance. 

The border should be in proportion to the size of the light. 


Too small, and even too large a quantity of ground between medallions, 
should be avoided. 

The medallions should not be all of the same form, and the patterns 
should not be too small nor have a spotted appearance. 

The primary colors should predominate over the secondary and 
tertiary. 

The best windows for imitation are those of the twelfth century. 

In rosette windows, the tracery lights, or openings, should radiate from 
the center rather than be concentric. 

Colored glass is not required in buildings of the Renaissance style. 

How far stained glass may be used in dwelling-houses is a question to 
be decided by a good architect. In hallways and on staircases, where it 
is seen only in passing, it is beautiful and desirable. Whenever it is desir- 
able to shut out an unpleasant prospect,—a vacant lot, a stable, a back- 
yard an alley-way,—its use is evident; it is admissible as a delicate bor- 
der around windows in living-rooms ; but then the work should be especially 
fine and artistic. In apartments commonly occupied by the family, and in 
which they work and read, windows of stained glass would be wholly un- 
suitable. Even in dining-rooms it should be sparingly used. An artistic 
panel over a sideboard is very ornamental, but our guests and friends are 
not improved in appearance by being seen with purple hair, or green noses, 
or yellow lips, or variegated foreheads. The vulgar combinations of cheap 
stained glass that are stuck into every window of every “ flat’ are simply 
abominable. They corrupt the taste, for by constantly looking at them we 
grow to like them,— 


‘* Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 
That to be hated needs but to be seen ; 
But seen too oft, familiar with her tace, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.’’ 


And this style of stained glass is simply “ vicious.’ In rooms containing 
pictures, or objects of natural history, or of vertu, colored-glass windows 
are always inadmissible. 

Colored glass would be inappropriate in churches of the Renaissance, 
painted with large frescoes, where the color from the windows would in- 
terfere with their effect. Nor would painted glass be suited toa building 
of the Gothic style, decorated with fresco paintings, such as Giotto’s 
Chapel at Padua. In such buildings the windows necessarily consist of 
colorless glass in order to admit the light required for that kind of 
decoration. When colored-glass windows are used, the building should 
be painted in harmony with them. 

Stained glass has come into such general use of late that the firms who 
work in it are legion, and much good work is executed. The twenty firms 
who entered into the Board of Trade competition are all prominent firms 
in the country; still I do not think it will be invidious to say that the 
names first spoken of in connection with stained glass are Donald Mc- 
Donald in Boston, Tiftany and La Farge in New York, and two or three 
firms in Chicago. 

Donald McDonald is a great artist in glass, using it as a great painter 
uses his pigments—to produce effects full of dignity, grace and beauty. 
Some exquisite specimens of his work are found in the best houses in New 
York and Boston. In the McCormick house on Rush street, there are 
some fine panels of his work, and Mr. Leiter has one in his house at Lake 
Geneva. 

La Farge designs in glass with the feeling and refinement of the fine- 
art painter, which he is, and of the first rank. He gains his effects, as does 
McDonaldalso, both by the mosaic process and by enameling. The windows 
of the grand staircase in Wm. H. Vanderbilt’s house in New York, are a fine 
specimen of his work. The transom for one of the windows in the Board 
of Trade Hall,—the only one completed,—also executed by La Farge, and 
entered in the competition, is very beautiful. It represents “ Fortune.” 

Tiffany claims to gain his effects entirely by the mosaic process. He is 
very much the fashion, and he gets strong effects; there is a barbaric 
splendor about his work that is almost brutal. ‘The glass in the side en- 
trance of Wm. H. Vanderbilt’s house is Tiffany’s work,—supposably at his 
best. It is a cataract, a Niagara of jewels, very gorgeous; but having said 
that, you have said all. He seems carefully to avoid refinement of color 
and delicacy of design. ‘The work of the best Chicago artists is so fre- 
quently described in the current numbers of this journal that present 
reference to the many artistic productions of these firms would be super- 
fluous. 


Of Interest to Draughtsmen. 


Warm water is better than cold for rubbing up Indian ink. When it 
becomes necessary to trim a piece of rubber it will be found that the knife 
will cut much more readily if dipped in water. When paste is used to 
fasten papers to a board, both sides of the paper should be dampened, as 
the paste takes longer to dry. In sharpening pencils, be sure the knife- 
blade has a good edge.’ Many a pencil has been half cut away from the 
blade being dull, on account of the undue pressure necessary. Stale 
bread makes an excellent means of cleaning up a drawing. It will hardly 
remove pencil lines of any strength, but it clears up the surface beautifully. 
Avoid the crust, as it may dent and scratch the paper when rubbed upon 
it. In selecting a pen, care should be taken to see that the nibs are of the 
same length, and that they are of sufficient thickness. In some pens the 
metal is so thin that the nibs really cut into the paper; and another disad- 
vantage is, that in using the very moderate amount of pressure necessary to 
keep the back nib against the ruler, the two surfaces of the metal become 
nearly in contact, and the line becomes uneven. A fine pen will not neces- 
sarily make fine lines; a pen of medium size, if in order, will work as 
finely, and the larger handle is more convenient to hold. 





THE collection of American woods made at the expense of Morris K. 
Jessup, of New York, and under the charge of Prof. Sargent, will soon 
be completed and presented to the Museum of Natural History in New 


York city. 
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The Chicago Builders and Traders’ Exchange. 


HE inaugural meeting of the Chicago Builders and Traders’ 
T Exchange was held in the new rooms of the association June 26, and 

was attended by all the prominent builders of the city. The time 
was wholly occupied by addresses, and the discussion of a generous lunch 
set before the invited guests by the association. 


The meeting was called to order at 11.15 A.M., by President Geo. C. 
Prussing, who addressed the members as follows: 


Gentlemen: It affords me pleasure to welcome so large a number of 
members and visitors here today. In calling you to order for the first 
time in these rooms, an opportunity offers to speak about the foundations 
of the pyramids, or the topping out of that ancient landmark, the tower of 
Babel. What is there to prevent an introduction to the secret recesses 
of an oriental Harem? ‘The field is unlimited — the opportunity tempt- 
ing — and I would be inclined to embrace it if I did not see those among 
our invited guests better able and doubtless ready to entertain you. 

In this assembly I need not mention the marvelous growth of our own 
Chicago, not excelled in rapidity or beauty of architectural design by any 
other city, modern or historic. The quality of the work of its builders is 
attested at every hand by its monumental business structures, its palatial 
residences and spacious factories; it challenges criticism and fears no 
comparison, When I say builders, I include all whose work enters into 
the construction of buildings —the architect who designs, the artisan who 
executes, and the manufacturer who fits for their various uses the materials 
required, But to them you need no introduction; nor need the volume 
of building business be enlarged upon. ‘That it is larger than in any 
other place in the known world our friends of the press will figure out 
and prove to our common satisfaction on new-year’s day next, as they 
have done for so many years back. They will figure out, within an inch 
or two, the height of a column you would have were you to pile, one upon 
another the three hundred and fifty millions of brick made and used in 
this city. They will give you the exact number of times a railway train 
loaded with the lumber handled here in a year will reach around the 
globe at the equator, and in numerous other ways will impress on you the 
fact that the building business of Chicago is immense. I will not steal their 
thunder. Let us admit that it is large. 

For the accommodation of the multitude engaged in this important 
branch of trade, a place and hour to meet on common ground was deemed 
desirable. That it is recognized as an absolute necessity is proved by the long 
roll of members already on our list. Over four hundred firms, comprising the 
longest established and best known in eyery branch of building trade and 
manufacture hold membership tickets in our Exchange on this its inau- 
guration day, and new applications are received continuously. The Ex- 
change thus established will be the headquarters of all builders —the 
center of the building trades. From 11 to 12, during the Exchange hour, 
a representative of each live firm will be on its floor, within easy reach of 
architects and customers attending to their buying and selling and inci- 
dental business. 

The committee on membership has exercised due care in the admission 
of applicants, The bylaws provided for the expulsion of any found guilty 
of unbusinesslike practices, and, from what I know of the gentlemen 
comprising your present Board of Directors, I feel safe in saying that the 
provisions of the bylaws will be strictly enforced. 

Thus we believe it will not only be found an advantage for all con- 
nected with the building business to be members of the Exchange, but that 
ere long it will be a measure of reproach to have it known in Chicago that 
a builder is not admitted to membership therein. 

A word about these rooms. We have endeavored to provide the most 
centrally located, and easily accessible to all; have fitted and furnished 
them for business, and shall try to meet every necessity and reasonable 
requirement for its speedy transaction. We trust our endeavors in this 
direction will meet with your approval. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for your attention. 


The president then introduced the Mayor, the Hon. Carter H. Harrison, 
who spoke as follows: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Exchange: The desire of the 
committee that I should come down and help you open this new room, 
and inaugurate the Builders and Traders’ Exchange, shows a laudable 
desire on their part to commence right, that they may go right after- 
ward, [Applause.] They want the Mayor of Chicago (not Carter Har- 
rison, but the Mayor of this mighty city) to start the ball in motion, and 
say a few words of encouragment to you. 1 was a little startled when 
your president started out to make his speech. When he spoke of the 
foundations of Chicago, the pyramids and the tower of Babel, and, further, 
said we might go into the recesses of an oriental Harem, and then said 
he might embrace the subject, I rather thought he was getting a little off 
the subject. [Laughter and applause.] A thought came to me that I would 
have to check him if he would attempt to embrace the Occident and all 
oriental harems. We have no such thing here for him to embrace, there- 
fore you must embrace true business rules, and perform your business with 
regularity and honesty. 

I am glad the builders have met together. I know there are a good 
many tricks in all trades but ours. I see over there one friend who has 
helped to build a foundation for me, and it sunk down because there was 
a little quicksand at the bottom, and he failed to put in a solid dimension 
stone. Another over there put in some brick, and guaranteed them; they 
were as spotted as Jacob’s frock was; but he said he did not guarantee the 
color. There is another who guaranteed a job of plastering, but when the 
plaster was put on, it burst all to pieces, as though it had smallpox. Another, 
a carpenter, made a failure putting in some screws, and I had to go to work 
and tie up the building with tar rope to hold it together. No such business 
will exist now. My friend Purington will never sell me any more brick 
not fully ripe. [Applause and laughter.] I feel that Indiana brick, sold by 
Chicago men, will be all that is claimed for them. He told me all the 


bricks were got down in Indiana, and you know you cannot trust 
Indiana Hoosierism. [Applause and laughter.] An Exchange of this kind 
is calculated to do a great deal of good. Not only will it facilitate the 
means of intercourse with each other, but you will become better ‘friends 
here, and always be ready to act together in matters which will be for your 
mutual good. Alli I ask of you is, that you be honest in your trades and 
estimates; and when you propose to do work, let it be done in good faith; 
and if any do wrong, let others expose the wrong, and all combine to break 
up bad habits, and bring all to the exercise of greater care. You will have 
an immense advantage and can better protect the higher interests of mem- 
bers. You will be acquainted with the needs and conditions of the various 
building trades, and you can be influential in establishing legitimate trade 
organizations and in preventing strikes. Ina city taking a course Jeading 
to strikes, you will consult together in your own affairs, and appropriate 
not more than is due, but give fair wages and exact a fair return for 
labor. You will have the opportunity to indulge in different styles of 
architecture, because, I believe, you can admit you have many good 
architects, as well as grand architecture. You yourselves know these 
men, and under whose direction the foundations are being laid almost 
as solid as the pyramid of Cheops. What is to become of this mighty 
city planted here in the midst of this greatest grain field in the world, 
capable of feeding millions of people from the fields around, with railroads 
leading to every port in the United States, there meeting ships that go to 
every point on the globe? We have reason to believe, and it is no boast- 
ing, that Chicago is coming on to a population of from one to three millions 
of people. I believe today that there are men in this hall who will live to 
see fifteen hundred thousand people in Chicago. _ I recollect when I came 
here, twenty-nine years ago, a man who spoke of Chicago, of what 
Chicago is today. William B. Ogden pointed out the canal, and 
said: “ Young man, you will live to see steamers coming into Chicago 
and running to New Orleans’’; and further said, “you will live to see 
the day when land will be sold on the Desplaines river by the foot and. not 
by the acre.’ The Illinois and Michigan canal is not yet completed, 
but the Government will take it in hand, I believe, another year. The 
Desplaines property is sold by the foot. Going on as we have gone, our 
city is to be a vast one. Let it be your duty to see that the buildings put 
up here will endure, not for a day, but for all time. Put on the cor- 
ner-stones your names, and have the arches and architecture so firmly 
built, that a hundred or two hundred years hence your names may be read as 
the builders, and thus go downto fame. Do your duty. Do all things 
well. Chicago affords you what no other city can offer. I congratulate you, 
therefore, upon the opening of the Exchange, and that you have met here 
together as you have met in this entire work, and hope that all unfairness 
may depart at the door, and that none but fair work may be demanded. 
And, gentlemen, when I come to build for the city, if you think any of you 
can bid a little lower because I have been “ the best Mayor of Chicago,” 
I will be pleased to ask you to bid low for me. Gentlemen, once more, 
in the name of our people, in whose behalf I am here to assist in the 
opening of this Exchange, I congratulate you. I hope and believe, from 
my knowledge of men in Chicago, whom I have associated with, that 
building will be better. I want to say to my friend Purington that I, 
too, have been a brickmaker, and over in St. Patrick’s church are some 
of my brick, and they stand well. Purington, do your duty. [Applause and 
laughter.] I can trust you in all things but two,—that is upon your bricks 
and black politics. 


Mr. Gurney being called for, was introduced by the president, and 
said : 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Association: I want to say before 
the Mayor goes out that he helped to open the Exchange in a room not far 
distant from this. He took the first steps in opening it, and I am glad that he 
is feeling nicely, occasioned not only, I hope, by the opening in the other 
room, but simply by the good feeling manifested here today. Iam not a 
builder, and think I should have very poor success in the designing of a 
building; but there are certain principles connected with it that men can- 
not ignore, if they expect to reach a position where their business will be 
respected. By the advantages of this Exchange, men and architects may 
have protection. We should know more of the business if a record had 
been kept in communities, and it is not only by the failure of individuals but 
of communities to keep a record of their business that these things have 
been lost to the world. It is not more than seven or eight hundred years 
since the work of associations of men coming together in their common 
good and interest have been preserved to the world. We find back in 
the middle ages where men commenced to come together to attend to 
things for their mutual protection. In Asia, Europe and Africa we have 
some evidences of the difficulties they met with, and monuments of 
their industry, wisdom and perseverance. I believe, firmly believe, 
that every institution traveling upon certain lines of industry should 
be organized. But the great trouble is, our inevitable conflict of evil 
with good in any time and place. So often does greed take the place 
of honesty and integrity. This has been the trouble as far back as we 
know. It does not exist simply in organizations for mutual benefit or 
friendly meeting, but it exists in politics and theory, and everything that 
concerns the people. This organization is the result of our civilization. 
The organizations which exist are all results of our civilization. Now, 
gentlemen, I am not very old—not quite as old as the Mayor [laughter ]— 
he is older in a great many things than I am; he can beat me out of sight 
in politics, out of sight in a great many things. But one thing if any, 
that he has impressed on my mind is, that in a city government integrity 
should be the rule, if nothing else. Everything that is right in the city 
government comes in the interest of the people. When an individual 
or an organization, I care not which, departs from the straight line of 
integrity they become a detriment to the community. There is one 
hour appropriated to carry on business, and the principles of business 
direct that this hour should be devoted to it. I was glad to hear 
the president say that any man whose conduct was wrong would be 
expelled. I congratulate you, Mr. President, and I congratulate the men 
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here that you have come together, and that this day marks a new era in 
the building business of Chicago. ‘There are,as the Mayor said, young men 
in this building today who will see in this city fifteen hundred thousand peo- 
ple. Never was there a city where progress was so rapid, and its progress 
so gratifying to the people. We want this organization, and every man 
among the trades, the people, and the artisans, to feel that this movement 
is sure to prove a blessing. But if they become an organization to be 
handled by a dozen men, in which the people cannot have any confidence, 
they become a curse. I have no trade. If I knew how to make a brick, 
how to make a waxend, or to lay out a building, I would be glad. There 
is no organization that I would unite with any quicker than this Builders’ 
Association. [Applause.] I am very glad to be here, and it has afforded 
me great pleasure, but I thought I would like to hear from some of your 
own men, You have got good men here who are better able to entertain 
you. I hope you will introduce some of the members of your organi- 
zation. 


Architect W. L. B. Jenney, in response to calls, delivered a practical 
speech, which is condensed as follows : 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: The inauguration of this assembly, 
composing the enterprise of our building fraternity, is the inauzuration of 
a new era in the building of Chicago. Your meeting here in Chicago will 
afford new opportunities for friendship and good fellowship that cannot 
fail to elevate the moral standard of all business competition. The 
opportunities thus afforded for the exchange of views and the discussion 
of things of importance and questions that arise in every grade of building 
enterprise cannot fail to be greatly beneficial. Architects well know, at 
least those who have had a few years’ experience, what a fund of informa 
tion there is in the minds of experienced builders—information not to be 
found elsewhere, and which they can readily obtain. This object can 
be attained by an evening each week for a lecture, to be followed by a 
discussion of the points brought out; for there is nothing that will make 
the meeting more interesting than the discussion after the lecture. In 
fact, the way to make men’s brains enlarge is to put something into their 
brains. ‘his association is not inaugurated too soon. We have already 
felt the want of a union of the building interests. Seventeen years ago, 
when I first came to Chicago, the main part of the city was comparatively 
small; the main street was Michigan to Twenty-sixth, and west on Washing- 
ton to Union Park. But a change has taken place within a few years. 
The citizens then seemed to be here to make money and to spend it else- 
where. While such a state of things existed, permanent architectural 
structures could not exist. Chicago has gone through every phase of 
existence, from the old log cabin of Fort Dearborn to the great Pullman 
building, which is from the one story to the ten and twelve. A few years 
ago a four-story building with limestone front was considered a fine build- 
ing. ‘Today we build of brick from St. Louis, Trenton, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. Our stones are brought from Wisconsin, the east and extreme 
north of Lake Superior. In fact, I have in my office today some forty 
specimens of stone furnished to Chicago builders. Ten years ago we 
calculated that there were eighty pounds to the square foot; today we 
must estimate on one hundred and seventy-five. Our workhouses today 
must be calculated for three hundred pounds to the square foot, and the 
whole works make all things alike. Now, these things come from time to 
time to be a record of your association. If we have disadyantages, we 
have some advantages, for since the wrecking work of financial disturb- 
ances elsewhere, the disasters have affected Chicago very little. Today 
we seem to be entering upon a new era of building operations grander 
than ever before. 


Alexander Kirkland was called for and responded substantially as 
follows : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: It affords me a hearty satisfaction to 
be present at the formation of this association, and to congratulate you 
upon the auspicious formal opening of your new quarters. It would seem 
to me that the gentlemen engaged in the business of building have at last 
decided to organize in an association that is calculated to promote their 
special interests. It is well, gentlemen, that you have done so. At the 
outset you may not perceive the actual benefits of such an association, but 
speaking from an experience of upwards of forty years of intimate 
acquaintance with building interests, I venture to predict that, if you 
follow up the rules of your association, you will do for yourselves far more 
good than you now anticipate. ‘In union there is strength,’ and if you 
will conscientiously unite to carry out to their legitimate issues, the purposes 
for which you organize, as set forth in your charter, a great good will be 
conferred, not only on yourselves, but also upon the clientage of owners 
which this wonderful city is continually thrusting upon you. And right 
here, gentlemen, I take the opportunity of saying that in every judicious 
effort you may put forth in the interests of building, you will have the 
codperation of the city administration. The system now in operation 
governing the issue of permits for building, and the execution of the 
bonds required by law for the temporary use of a portion of the street 
upon which the building to be erected abuts, I know is unsatisfactory to 
the building fraternity. Since the creation of the Department of Building 
the system has not been changed, During the first year of the Depart- 
ment’s existence there were issued four hundred and eighty permits of all 
kinds, yielding a revenue to the city of two hundred and forty dollars for 
the entire year. At that time the number of inspectors was thirteen, as 
against four during the administration of Mayor Harrison, until last 
summer, when four more were added. Forty-eight hundred permits were 
granted last year, and the number this year promises to be much larger 
than last year Under these circumstances I think it is high time that 
steps should be taken to simplify the manner of issuing permits of all 
kinds required by persons about to build. There is now, I believe, an 
ordinance before the city council, prepared by a committee of your body, 
relating more particularly to the execution of bonds, which I endorse as 
far as it goes, but it don’t go far enough. I think I am perfectly safe in 
saying that his honor ihe Mayor, the City Council and myself, will be 


pleased to codperate with a committee of your association in perfecting a 
system that will be satisfactory to and appreciated by you, and at the same 
time one that will not conflict with the city’s interests. The time occupied 
under the present system in procuring the necessary permits, in my opinion, 
is entirely uncalled for, and may be easily obviated. I assure you, gentle- 
men, the Department of Building is actively alive. I thank you for your 
attention. 


DeWitt C. Cregier, the city engineer, was then introduced, and said : 


Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen of the Convention: I did not come here 
to have any pleasure at all. I came as one of the city fathers. I under- 
stood that a “keg of nails’” would be opened, and came here to congrat- 
ulate you upon the occupancy of these appropriate and beautiful quarters. 
I desire to congratulate you upon this association or organization as one 
of the great factors in the building up of the magnificent city in which we 
are all personally or otherwise interested; as has been said, this is the 
great forerunner. If you would see your good works, look around you; 
you can see them on the streets everywhere, and it may well be one of the 
claims for the formation of this organization. I did not come here, Mr. 
Chairman, to make a speech. If I had, I do not know that I could do it; 
nevertheless, a word, will be my congratulations to the gentlemen, many 
of whom I have the pleasure of knowing, and a good many of them I 
have the distinguished pleasure of looking after, and I am going to keep 
looking after them so long as I am hired for that purpose. So far as this 
company is concerned, I think there are many here more able to entertain 
you than myself, but I thank you for recognizing my presence here and 
wish I could do more toward entertaining this intelligent assembly. 


Architect S. M. Randolph was called for and spoke as follows: 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Exchange: I congratulate you 
upon the opening of this Exchange, because I do not believe that it is pos- 
sible for these brother citizens and Republicans to get together without a 
benefit to themselves, and it is not possible for you to come together to plot 
against the whites. I believe this meeting will prove a grand benefit to Chi- 
cago. I have in my practice never failed to realize something from builders. 
I have learned from the hod-carriers, the mortar mixer and the bricklayer. 
The first principle of good building is honesty, and the question of who 1s 
going to be a successful architect or a good builder lies in the question, who 
is honest in his profession? Of course there is an exception to every rule, 
but the only true course is honesty, Years ago, when I was younger than 
now (I am not yet a veteran, nor yet one of the boys), but years ago I had 
the pleasure of meeting with Thomas Hugh Walters. I was out to his 
house in Philadelphia—to his “tent,” as he called it. He was making a 
plan for a college. He looked on me as a boy, and took hold of me 
and said, “If you would be successful you must be honest.” He said, 
if he had been a better man he would have been a better architect. Now, 
I hope this fraternity of builders will learn to speak well of a man 
wherever a man is deserving of good credit; do not be afraid to give it to 
him. If, on the other hand, his work should be condemned, condemn it. 
Now, gentlemen, I hope you will succeed and hope this will be a benefit 
to all. We are only in our infancy yet; we have got to learn. In fact 
there is more for us to find out than any of us know today. I thank you 
for your attention. 


J. P. Ketcham, Vice-President of the Builders and Traders’ Exchange, 
was called and spoke as follows: 


Gentlemen: I am here very unexpectedly. I thought I would be 
deprived this privilege, and therefore am not prepared with a speech. I 
am very glad to be here, however, and glad to see the Exchange take pos- 
session of this room under such auspicious circumstances. I suppose I am 
here as much a representative of the lumbermen as anything else. I was 
going to say that I propose to help the lumbermen’s interest in coming 
here today. I can assure you we are in sympathy with this organization, 
and we see the need of one. The wonder is, it was not organized years 
ago. And we have demonstrated the necessity of organization among 
our own fraternity, and have seen the good results of it, and think there is 
nothing tending more toward our own advantage than union and _har- 
mony in our own trade, through our organization. We have felt since that 
organization, two or three years ago, we have become better acquainted, 
more harmony in the trade, and think as the result we make more money 
out of it. I think a very good result ought to follow from this organiza- 
tion. Just a word or two more. There was probably, a few years ago, 
fifty lumbermen who said they had no use for city trade. There was so 
many contractors unreliable; and if we could be made to feel that any of 
these contractors are perfectly reliable, and the fact that they are members 
is a certificate that they are reliable, will tend to make us feel that the 
builders who belong to the Exchange are fully worthy of credit. It is not 
a question that a man should be possessed of wealth, but that he is honest. 
A man of good character and honest dealing, and that he belongs to this 
organizaticn, should be a certificate of that fact. I am glad to be here 
today, and will pledge the lumbermen to do what they can for its suc- 
cess. 


Mr. D. V. Purington said : 


Mr. President: I supposed that I would be the last to be called upon. 
My being called upon I thought will be a signal to depart, and if you will 
delay departing, I will promise to let you off easy. There are many men 
in this assembly who have been engaged in business much longer than I 
have. For sixteen years all the energy and all the time has been spent 
together to its interest. It is therefore, Mr Chairman, peculiarly satisfactory, 
and I congratulate the gentlemen and those connected with the building 
work. ‘The common interest draws them together, where we can arrange- 
matters of business of building, and arrange for their benefit and encourage- 
ment. ‘This is, I hope, Mr. Chairman, a forerunner for all and every one 
to success in building, It remains to be seen whether or not we can main- 
tain an institution of this kind in Chicago. Sometimes I have doubts of 
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The Perth Amboy ‘Terra Cotta Company 





begs to call the particular attention of Architects and others interested in building, to the TERRA- 
COTTA supplied by it for the 


Depot for Chicago and Western Indiana Railroad Co., in Chicago. 


This building ts the most tmportant example of architectural employment of Terra-Cotta west of 
New York, with the exception of the Depot of the Pennsylvania R. R. Co. in Philadelphia. 


General Offices, Nos. 80 and 81 Astor House, New York. 


VVM. W. K. NIXON, SOLE AGENT FOR CHICAGO, 
No. 115 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


—PRESSED « BRICK —— 


J. J. LOCKWOOD, No. 199 Lake Street, Chicago, 


DEALER IN 


PHILADELPHIA PRESSED BRICK— 
From THE PEERLESS AND EXCELSIOR PRESSED BRICK COMPANIES. 


PHILADELPHIA MOULDED BRICK. 
From the PEERLESS PRESSED BRICK COMPANY. 


PHILADELPHIA ENAMELLED BRICK. 
From the ENAMELLED BRICK COMPANY. 


————ALSO SOLE AGENT FOR————— 


St. Louis vii dwatie: -Press, Trenton & Baltimore Pressed and Moulded Brick. 











As the oldest and best informed Pressed Brick Dealer in Chicago, Architects and Owners should consult him. 
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Contractors on Western Indiana Depot. 


building being up to the second story, and the important contracts are 

those of the mason, the brick and terra-cotta dealers and the drainage. 
All these are represented by firms that are not only known in the West but 
throughout the building field of the United States. Architect Eidlitz has 
also planned one of the most pleasing, as well as conveniently arranged 
and substantially constructed, depots in the country, and it will certainly 
prove a model for other roads in the future of depot building. It has already 
established a tone to the locality in which it is being built, and will with 
the roads leading into it rival the union depot on Canal street. Of the 
five railroads which use this depot as their Chicago terminus, the Grand 
Trunk is the largest and most important. The Chicago & Grand Trunk runs 
from this depot to Port Huron, and is newly reconstructed with steel rails 
and a solid roadbed, running Pullman cars. At Port Huron it connects 
with the Grand ‘Trunk Railway of Canada, one of the oldest and _ best 
managed roads in the country. The line goes direct to Montreal and from 
thence to Portland, Maine. The general offices of this company are at 
Montreal. ‘The road is owned and controlled by English capitalists, and 
has the distinction of being the only road east from Chicago that dees 
business on its own account, and does not yield to the influences or 
dictations of railway pools,—a feature that has won it many friends among 
the traveling and shipping public. It has lately acquired the old Great 
Western Railway, which runs from Detroit to Niagara Falls, and has con- 
necting lines to all Eastern points. In its terminal facilities at Chicago it 
is again fortunate, as the section of the city marked by the depot will soon 
be the center of Chicago population. The Chicago & Atlantic Railway 
is a new road running from this depot to Salamanca, Ohio, and connecting 
with the East. Its management is conservative and its cars the delight of 
all travelers, and during the year of its operation has won many friends. 
The other roads, which include the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, the Louis- 
ville, New Albany & Chicago, and the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific, whose 
terminus is in this depot, are each creditable to the management and 
worthy of this magnificent depot. 

The foundations of the building are massive and were placed under the 
supervision of Mr. J. T. Alton, the superintendent for the architect and the 
railway company, who, with all the work, from the carrying out of the 
general plan to the smallest detail, has worked carefully and intelligently, 
and when completed the structure will stand a monument to this gentle- 
man’s executive ability as well as the designing of the architect: 

The mason who has charge of the masonry, which includes the foun- 
dations, walls and the setting of all the ornamental work, which includes 
almost 5,000,000 brick of different descriptions, is Mr. Joseph Downey. 
This gentlemen has, through a reputation well and honestly earned, had to 
do with almost every heavy structure where skill ard honest work was an 
important factor, In the building of Haverly’s theatre, which cost 
$150,000, and was built in the remarkably short time of 83 days. Mr. 
Downey showed his remarkable talent for managing men and completed 
his work ahead of his contract. The depot of the Hannibal & St. Joe 
railroad were constructed by Mr. Downey and his recent completion of 
eight large buildings, which comprise the Cook County, Illinois, infirmary 
without one dollar of extras being charged on the entire work, gives to 
this gentleman a character for honest dealing equal to his capability for 
rapid and skillful construction. 

The brick is all from Philadelphia, furnished by three different com- 
panies through Mr. J. J. Lockwood, of Chicago. The pressed brick 
which forms the walls of all the buildings, is from the works of the 
Excelsior Company. This company have the largest plant for the manu- 
facture of pressed brick in Philadelphia, and the brick furnished by them 
have a uniformity and richness of color that surpasses most of the brick 
mide, and as their facilities allow the contracting for any number of brick 
in any part of the country, their product is used in all parts of the United 
States. The moulded brick, which forms an important feature in the 
exterior of the depot, is from the works of the Peerless Company, of Phila- 
delphia. This company were the pioneers and originators of the practice 
of moulding ornamental brick for combination with pressed brick. Besides 
the hundreds of designs they have made themselves, some of the leading 
architects in the country have contributed to their stock, as they accept 
and carry out the special designs of architects and supply the brick from 
them whenever required. 

The building will contain more enameled brick than has yet been used 
in any building in the West. These are furnished by Mr. Lockwood, 
from the Philadelphia Enameled Brick Company, and the entire interior 
walls of the main building, waiting-rooms, lobby, etc., being arranged in 
a blending of blue, white and brown enameled brick, all of which Mr. 
Lockwood has been eminently successful in supplying, the mason, 
Mr. Downey, speaking in the highest terms of Mr. Lockwood’s creditable 
performance of all contracts for brick, and his popularity among brick 
masons generally because of his reliability and honesty. 

Terra cotta is the especial ornamental feature of this structure, for 
everywhere this beautiful material will aid in forming an ornamental com- 
bination with the brick it is used, and that, too, in original designs. These 
were carried out by the most celebrated terra-cotta works in this country, 
those of Perth Amboy, to whom almost the entire credit of introducing 
ornamental terra cotta belongs. Besides this remarkable exhibition of terra- 
cotta work on the exterior, the waiting-rooms are heavily moulded and 
corniced with this material, and contain five handsome fire-places, all 
made of this material, The product of the Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta 
Company, of New York, needs no recommendation, for it is the synonym 
for all that is artistic in this plastic art. 

The drainage is placed by the celebrated Durham House-Drainage 
Company, of Chicago. Their system of iron drainage is accepted as the 
best, and by some held to be the only perfect construction in use in this 
country, and it certainly has proved all that has been claimed for it in the 
large buildings that owe their perfect sanitary condition to its use. The 
city of Pullman is entirely drained by this system, and wherever perfect 
drainage is an object this company has no competitors. 


T i structure of the Western Indiana depot is but commenced, the main 





Durham House Drainage Co. 
CONTRACTORS FOR 
Drainage, Plumbing & Gas Fitting. 


We arg PurtinG 1n Our SUPERIOR CLASS OF 


Patent Iron House Drainage, 


Which, by its construction, secures in the only practicable manner absolute IMMUNITY 
from sewer gas. ‘This work isa PREVENTION and not a cure. 


SUB-SOIL DRAINAGE 


For Deep Basements in Large Business Houses, A Specialty. 


By using work as constructed by us, all danger from back-flow flooding basements 


is removed. 


Durham House Drainage Co. 


No. 79 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
WILLIAMS PATENT FLUSHING SIPHON 


FOR USE FOR EITHER CLEAR OR DIRTY WATER. 


Full-sized Model of our work on Exhibition at our Office. Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. 
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MASON CONTRACTOR FOR THE ENTIRE CONSTRUCTION 


OF THE 


WESTERN INDIANA DEPOT. 


ALSO 


HANNIBAL UNION DEPOT, COOK COUNTY INFIRMARY 
BUILDINGS (EIGHT In Number), THE HAVERLY, LYCEUM, 
AND CRITERION THEATRES, CHICAGO, 
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Office, 3d Avenue and Polk Street, 
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Personal and General. 


A FEW of our architects are trying to snatch a few days’ rest by running 
up to Wisconsin resorts, but their usual fate is to be telegraphed back to 
decide some detail of the buildings most of them have under construction. 


THE people of Will county, IIl., celebrated the Fourth of July in 
an imposing manner by laying the corner-stone of the fine new county court- 
house which is to be erected in Joliet. ‘The Masons were in charge of the 
cer:monies. 


R. PHILIP GORMULLY is erecting a large factory, 50 by 70, four stories, 
on Franklin street, north of Chicago avenue, for the manufacture of byci- 
cles. The “Ideal” bycicle has already won a reputation throughout the 
country from its extreme simplicity of construction and durability. 


THE entrance examinations of the Chicago Manual Training School 
were held at the Haven School July 1. Sixty-five boys, averaging about 
sixteen years of age, were examined. Most of them were graduates of the 
grammar school, while a few were from out of the city. Ten have been 
admitted without examination on certificate from high-school principals. 
The next examination will be held the last week in August, just prior to 
the opening of school in September. 


THE Master Plumbers’ Association met on the Ist inst., at No. 125 
Dearborn street. A committee, consisting of Messrs. Moyhan, Roach 
and Rock, was appointed to arrange for a reception to be tendered their 
president, Mr. Andrew Young, on his return from New York, in honor of 
his election to the office of president of the National Association by the 
convention which met recently in Baltimore. ‘The reception will occur at 
the rooms of the association on the 15th inst. Messrs. Hamblin and 
Roach gave a brief account of the incidents of their trip to Baltimore as 
delegates to the convention. The appointment of standing committees 
was postponed to the next meeting. 


“ THERE has, perhaps, been no finer, more extensive or varied display 
of gas-fixtures placed before the Chicago public than is exhibited by the 
newly established Corboy, Wingrave & McNaughtan Company,’ says the 
Chicago 7ribune, in a recent issue. “ Their establishment is most centrally 
located, at No. 69 Washington street. All the best designs produced in 
the country are here shown fresh from the workman’s hands, and the 
prices are as varied as the display. These well-known gentlemen, whose 
reputations as sanitary plumbers and gas-fitters have long been established, 
are to be congratulated, and the architect, the builder and the critical 
public alike are invited to inspect this magnificent emporium, where every- 
thing in the plumbing and gas-fitting line can be supplied.” 
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it accomplishing any good, but I certainly hope, and it has my best wishes, 
and all my efforts will be so directed, that it will not be a failure. I have 
listened to the remarks made here, and am-sorry, on account of the Mayor, 
that he did not stay longer. I know that the Mayor and I do not agree 
in politics; we have never agreed, however, and it is quite evident we 
never shall. The Mayor gave you a little of his experience in building in 
Chicago. He told you the lumber was poor, the carpenter work poor, the 
painting blistered, the plastering fell to pieces. I do not know that the 
last carpenter work he had lasted better, I do not know that he let the 
plastering to some mean man who did it poorly ; I do not know this,—but 
I do know that he bought his brick because they were cheap. [Applause 
and laughter.] I know he did get them for $6 a thousand less than any- 
one else would sell them. [Applause and laughter.] There is no reason why 
this Exchange should not succeed. We have peculiar advantages over 
every other city in the world. We have all the lime and the sand that are 
necessary for building, and out on the canal isan accessible quarry, where large 
quantities of stone are found for building. Then near here is the cement 
necessary to lay the stone, What other city has those advantages we 
possess, and contractors who will use these advantages? There is no 
question about it. Twenty years ago there was no such thing as archi- 
tectural beauty. Now the owners of property and buildings in this city 
endeavor to build such blocks that they will blend into beauty. It is no 
boast to say that by the year 1900 we shall have the most beautiful and 
the best built city on the American continent, to say the least. I under- 
stand by this association that it will be a benefit and encouragement. And 
whatever may be of advantage to one may prove of advantage to the 
whole. And I also understand, Mr. Chairman, that one object of this 
association is, to put ballots into the box of one, and I want you to under- 
stand that I heartily accord with you. 


Geo. W. Tapper spoke as follows: 


Gentlemen: Iam not going to make a speech here like Chicago’s 
best mayor, whom you have already heard, but as builders I want to 
impress upon you the importance of making this Exchange a success. 
You must come here every day between eleven and twelve, and not be 
discouraged if you cannot find those here you wish to. Keep it up and 
persevere. All the business connected with the building interests should 
be transacted in this room. Will you doit? That is the question. If 
you will, come here every day from eleven to twelve and it will be done. 
I want to put this to a vote. All willing to come here every day between 
eleven and twelve, say “aye.” The vote was unanimous. 


In conclusion, the President urged the members to make all business 
appointments from II A.M. to 12, during the Exchange hour. By regular 
attendance all would soon be aware of the advantages afforded by the 
Builders’ Exchange. Thereupon he declared the Builders and Traders’ 
Exchange of Chicago opened for business in due form, and bade them all 
to govern themselves accordingly. 





Lumber Notes. 


THE South is making special efforts to develop its lumber industry. 


THE annual sales of sawed lumber in the United States are said to 
aggregate $233,000,000. 


THE receipts of lumber in Minneapolis for the week ending July 1, were 
1,570,000 feet. The shipments were 3,520,000 feet. 


WITHIN three years the number of sawmills in Arkansas has increased 
from three hundred and forty-nine to over twelve hundred. 


A stick of timber cut by N. J. Stallworth, Bell's Landing, Alabama, 
measured 72 feet long and 36 inches square at the ends. It contains 657 
cubic feet and it has been estimated to be worth $500. 


THE Panama ship canal will use 550,000,000 feet of timber and lumber, 
such as can only be obtained from Puget sound and British Columbia. 
The Tacoma Mill Company have secured a contract for 125,000,000 feet of 
the amount required. 


CanaApba’s logging and lumber business is said to give employment to 
100,000 men. Most of them have families, and it is accordingly estimated 
that half a million persons—one-ninth of the whole population of the 
Dominion—are dependent upon these industries for their support. Of the 
total capital, $165,000,0co is in sawmills. Besides this, some $50,000,000 
is invested in lumber outfits. 


LUMBER has been absorbed in the Chicago market much more rapidly 
than une year ago, as is shown in the June report of the secretary of the 
Lumber Exchange, from which it appears that with receipts 100,867,000 
feet of lumber in excess of the same date last year, stocks on hand are but 


‘50,391,154 feet increase over June, 1883. Sales and shipments being 


thereby shown to aggregate a larger trade than in 1883 by about eight per 
cent. 


THE following is given as the weight of hardwoods per foot, board 
measure. Some allowance must be made in the weight of fresh cut, as the 
same wood differs some in weight when green in different localities: 


Green. Dry. Green. Dry. 
Name of wood Ibs. to 1 ft. Ibs. to 1 ft. Name of wood Ibs. to1 ft. Ibs. to 1 ft. 

MME Guus Stans Aves 4% 334 EICHOOE. oc ccccaests 5 4% 
UIST <0 «6.9.5 2as-0 des i; 1 eer 5% 4% 
| Sra 5 4% Lignumvite ........ 9 844 
MRO ira. cisis'sen sicise 4% 3% ere 5 4% 
BGSSWOO0 ..... 50000 3% 2% MEADOBANG oo 6:5:0:0:00\0:0 5% 4% 
COIS: 6 ccs ccccce 5 4 3 CES ec cses tL ohawes 4% 
CTS ie ee 4% 31-5 POD sce decciccees 3% 2\y% 
Ser 4 a Rosewood .......... 8 6% 
MIE 65.5 ce gienetwrsl es 4 3 NOR co csccwcesiee 4% 3h 
METS is Feces wo dene 4 3 





—Miss. Valley Lumberman. 




















The Garfield Monument. 


N the 26th ult. the board of trustees of the Garfield Monument Asso- 
¢ ciation met at the art gallery of Mr. J. F. Ryder, in Cleveland, Ohio, 

to select from various models a monument to the memory of the late 
President Garfield. Mr. Calvert Vaux, of New York, and Mr. Henry Van 
Brunt, of Boston, well known sculptors, upon invitation of the committee of 
the Association, had, without any knowledge of the architects of the 
respective models or of each others’conclusions, reported to the committee, 
which then awarded the first prize of $1,000 to the model designed by 
architect Geo. H. Keller, of Hartford, Conn. The second prize of $750 
was awarded to architects C. F. and J. A. Schweinfurth; and the third 
prize, $500, was accorded to architects Moffett and Doyle, of New York. 

The monument will be erected in Lake View Cemetery, and consists 
of a large tower rising from broad terraces, which are reached by wide 
spreading steps, forming a dignified approach to the monument. A pro- 
jecting porch at the base of the tower contains a vestibule, on one side of 
which is placed the keeper’s office, and on the other a room for a visitors’ 
register and for the reception of interesting relics. 

The vestibule leads into a round, vaulted chamber, the stone dome-like 
roof of which is carried on eight massive, polished granite columns, 
arranged in a circle around the sculptured tomb, which occupies the center 
of the chamber. The capitals of the columns and the molded arches 
between are richly carved, the pavement is tiled in harmonious colors and 
designs, and the whole is lighted by richly mullioned windows, which 
throw a softened light on the tomb. An aisle outside of the columns 
surrounds the chamber, a side wall of which is decorated with niches for the 
reception of statues or vases of flowers, and window seats are formed 
between the jams of the mullioned windows. A spiral staircase of stone 
leads from this ambulatory to the top of the tower, so constructed that in 
ascending the tower it winds around the tomb below. In making one 
revolution of the tower there are four flights of stairs, and a landing is pro- 
vided at the foot of each flight, lighted by triple windows, from which a 
view of the landscape can be had. At the top the spiral staircase opens on 
a gallery from which the surrounding country can be viewed. On the out- 
side of the monument, above the deeply recessed portal, is a band or frieze 
of sculpture six feet in height, extending entirely around the base of the 
tower and within easy view from the ground. It is divided into panels 
containing bas-reliefs, which represent in a graphic manner the career of 
Garfield as an educator, a soldier and a statesman; the long and anxious 
waiting and watching of the world over his deathbed, and the remarkable 
funeral procession from Elberon to Cleveland. The remains of the 
deceased President are inclosed in a crypt built below the level of the 
chamber and immediately under the carved tomb. Vaults for his family 
are provided back of the chamber, occupying the space between two of the 
bays. The chamber containing the tomb should be executed of the richest 
materials for the most artistic architectural effect, and the statue of Garfield 
either of bronze or marble. 
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The Central Architectural Society. 





SOME NOTES REGARDING SUCH A SOCIETY SUBMITTED BY THE 
ASSOCIATION AT DES MOINES. 


state of the British Institute itself and the efforts of the ‘* American” 

one to patch and repair its organization. An /nstitute is properly the 
honor-corps of a nation, containing the highest men of many corps. It 
forms the great cap-stone of the pyramid. Until Architecture in America 
is sufficiently advanced, and an organized corps of workers need a capping- 
stone, an “ Institute’? must be laid aside as “ the stone the builders reject.” 

We cannot build enduring pyramids balanced on one point. Egypt 
teaches us better than that. We want this time to build a broad and good 
foundatior, and to root it well into the soil. 

The Foundation Association to bed well must be concrete (aggloméré) 
architecture rather than professional trade-unions resembling, in many 
respects, the “societies for the propagation of architecture,” in the low 


countries. eae : 
Upon such a foundation a pyramid will be built that cannot fail to 


T “Institute” System is a failure. Witness the present demora!iz.d 


stand. ; 
Without any delay over a preliminary convention of architects, let 


associations begin to form at once. 

These are /oca/, rooting into every crevice of the soil. Wherever ¢zwo 
architects will work together in the building of this pyramid and turn their 
backs on the chawing of each other, so in vogue, call them to action. 

Let their names be known. ‘They can communicate with each other. 
At once the foundation will begin to interlock. 

This winter a convention can be called, that will bring the pyramid 
above ground and provide for the necessary “ batter.” ; ; 

By the next annual meet we will have a solid construction high enough 
to form a good foundation for an “ Institute of Architects.” 

Let this uncapped pyramid, starting where it belongs, in the great 
valley of the Mississippi, be called the CENTRAL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY 
or NortH AMERICA, made up, not of individual members, but of /oca/ 
associations. 

Let these be formed as rapidly as possible and report their organi- 
zation and membership to the editor of THE INLAND ARCHITECT. 

The Architectural Association of Des Moines, Sa., hereby reports its 
organization, as follows: 


CENTRAL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF NORTH AMERICA— DES MOINES 
ASSOCIATION, 


Members.—J. S. Blake, president; FE. H. Taylor, secretary ; W. F. 
Hackney, C. H. Lee, W. L. Plack, Charles Terrell, Benj. J. Bartlett, 
active members; F. D. Hyde, Fred Heer, non-resident members, 
Dubuque, Iowa; Charles A. Smith, George W. Fehleisen, associate mem- 
bers (draughtsmen ). ; 

The Des Moines Association, from its own experience, further suggests : 
First— Delays only will occur without any contra-gain, while w/ling 
architects wait for the united action of all \ocally interested. Second — The 
hinderers in the profession can at any time be left behind by a new local 
organization numbered the second or third, if necessary. i hese are two 
points found absolutely necessary while the ground is being broken for 
the foundation. mf 

Respectfully submitted to the editor of THE INLAND ARCHITECT by 


order of the association at Des Moines, Ia., June 26, 1884. 
E. H. TAYLor, Sec’y. 





Architectural and Building Notes. 


Mr. J. B. Parke, of the Paris Ironworks, Buffalo, was in the city on 
the Ist inst., in the interest of his company. 

One of the moststriking designs for an elevator car has been made by 
architect Sullivan for the Crane Bros. Manufacturing Company. It is for 
the elevator of the Manhattan Bank, of New York city. The work will 
be executed entirely in bronze, including the platform and hangers. Some 
of the panels are very unique in design, while others are plain, the object 
being to make the car rich, light and artistic. 

THE new rooms of the Chicago Builders and Traders’ Exchange in the 
Republic Life building are finished, and are entirely creditable to the 
organization, They consist of a main hall, 38 by 55 feet, two rooms open- 
ing from it, one to be used as the library of the association, and the other 
by the secretary and other officers. The Exchange contains five or six 
other offices, which join the main room. The floor is of handsome hard 
maple, oil finished, and was furnished by the Wm. E. Frost Manufacturing 
Company. It is neatly furnished by a large number of fine cherry cane- 
seated chairs, and several large green-baize covered writing-tables, supplied 
with stationery, etc., for the convenience of members. 

THE Wight Fireproofing Company has received contracts for the 
complete fireproofing of the Gaff Office Building; the fireproofing, 
scagliola work and plastering throughout of the Northwestern Safe and 
Trust Company’s building ; and are completing the fireproofing of roof and 
elevator shaft of the Revere House, Chicago. This company hasalso been 
awarded the contracts for the complete fireproofing of the new Government 
buildings at Toledo, Ohio ; Quincy and Peoria, Illinois, and extension to the 
building at Buffalo, N. Y.; and for extensive fireproof work in the new Patent 
Office at Washington, D. C., consisting of protection for columns, girders, 
etc. The complete fireproofing of the new 7Zribune building at Min- 
neapolis is being commenced by this company. 

THE Chicago Tribune, in speaking of Chicago architecture, recently 
said: ‘Not long ago a New York architect, who is an acknowledged 
authority among his kind, visited Chicago and unhesitatingly pronounced 
a number of residences, as well as office and business blocks in Chicago, 
the finest specimens of architectural skill in this or any other country. 


The gentleman referred to is Mr. Eidlitz, of 3roadway, New York, well 
known all over America. One residence on the North Side that is not 
yet completed Mr. Eidlitz pronounced the finest in exterior lines that he 
had ever seen. The architects of this and other houses that Mr. Eidlitz 
praised, belong to Chicago, and are possessed of what is commonly known 
as the Chicago idea in architecture—a combination of all that is good of 
the past and the present and much that is original. It is also true that Mr. 
Eidlitz is not the only good judge who is willing to give Chicago archi- 
tects their due. 





Our Illustrations. 


Page 79. Chestnut street Baptist Church, Louisville, Ky., by Archi- 
tect H. Wolters. The building is 60 by 85 feet between walls inside, 
30 feet high on walls, with clear story 40 feet above floor and 72 feet to 
point of gable. The ceiling is divided into three parts; one center arch, 
40 feet wide, and two quarter-circles, 10 feet radius, springing from walls. 
The front has one square tower, 17 feet each side, 80 feet to top of 
masonry and 152 feet high to point of finial ; one octagonal and partly round 
tower, 15 feet from out to out, 53 feet high to top of masonry, and 84 feet 
to point of finial. The towers form the vestibules, and are connected by 
a cloisture forming three entrances to the auditorium. The style of the 
design is Gothic, and was originally intended to be carried out in stone 
masonry, but is now being constructed of Zanesville pressed brick, with 
cut stone and terra-cotta trimmings. ‘The cost of the structure is $55,000. 

Page 83. Will County Courthouse, Joliet, Ill., by J. C. Cochrane, 
architect, Chicego. The building of which we show a perspective, drawn 
by Paul C. Lautrup, is the consummation of the efforts of the commis- 
sioners of Will county, Illinois, to. secure a courthouse, architectural in 
exterior, well planned and honest in construction, and who, to attain this 
end, made the innovation upon the general practice in such cases which 
called for editorial mention in this journal some months ago; and as the 
result of their honest and businesslike procedure, these commissioners are 
securing all that they hoped for. The exterior will be built of Jolet marble, 
and is free from all unnecessary carvings, which only add to expense, 
and are often not only devoid of ornament, but detract from the 
exterior appearance. ‘The interior is well planned, and the construction 
will be iron joists and girders, with fireproof hollow-tile arches between. 
This will make vaults unnecessary, as each room will be a fireproof vault 
in itself. The building is 76 by 148 feet, and will cost about $140,000. 
The corner-stone was laid on July 4, with imposing Masonic ceremonies, 
and the building promises to be one of the most creditable of the many 


‘constructed from the plans of its architect. 


Supplement. Depot for the Western Indiana Railway Company, at 
Chicago. Cyrus L, W. Eidlitz, architect, New York ; J. T. Alton, superin- 
tendent, Chicago. The structure fronts 213 feet on Polk street, with a 
building 40 feet wide and 446 feet long on Third avenue, and one 200 
feet long on Fourth avenue. The height of the wings on Third and 
Fourth avenues is 40 feet from the street level. Between these wings, and 
continuing a distance of 600 feet south, will be a train-shed, which will be 
135 feet across between the buildings and widening to 165 feet beyond 
these, and will be 60 feet to the ridge ,and join with that of the main 
building. The main building on Polk street will be three and one-half stories 
on the corners, with two and one-half stories between. Between the center 
of the front and the Fourth avenue side will be a tower 195 feet in height. 
The main building will have a half-story course of brown sandstone, except 
the main entrance under the tower and lobby, which will occupy the Third 
avenue corner, and these will be of this stone to the second story. The 
remainder of the walls will be of Philadelphia pressed brick, with courses 
of molded brick and elaborate cornices, spandrels and other ornamenta- 
tions of terra cotta. All the stonework about the main building will be 
elaborately carved, and like the terra cotta will represent some possibili- 
ties in carved work never before shown in Chicago buildings, all being 
from original designs by the architect. The entire roofs will be of slate. 
That upon the main building will be of red slate with green diamonds, and 
the remainder of green slate. The first floor of the main building, will be 
one grand waiting-room. ‘The corner on Third avenue will be a special 
feature, as the main entrance and lobby will be located there. This will 
be finished entirely in enameled brick and terra cotta, the floor of tile and 
the ceiling of hardwood. The entire floor is finished in this manner, the 
enameled brick of varied colors in the walls forming a bright and pleasing 
interior, the elaborate cornice of red terra cotta contrasting admirably with 
it. The tower entrance is similar in finish to that of the lobby, but less 
elaborate. The second floor will be devoted to the general offices of the 
railway company, and will be finished in hardwood with parquetry floors. 
The 10-foot basement below the main building will contain the closets, 
barbershop, kitchen for the restaurant, storage, etc. The wing on Third 
avenue will be divided into a dining-room 80 feet long, and the remainder 
will contain a baggage-room. That on Fourth avenue will have a ladies’ 
waiting-room, opening from the lobby, and the remainder of the wing will 
contain baggage and express rooms, with emigrant quarters beneath in the 
well arranged 10-foot basement. These buildings will represent the finest 
depot, as well as one of the best built structures yet erected in the West. 
The foundations were laid and the walls raised by one of our most reliable 
masons, and the engineering skill of the superintendent is noticeable in 
the success attending its erection. The architect, being in New York, has 
placed extraordinary responsibility upon the superintendent, and much of 
their success will be due to his intelligent interpretation. Five roads 
terminate in the Western Indiana railway at Chicago, the Chicago & 
Grand Trunk and the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, which is the 
most powerful of all the Eastern roads, as well as the longest —its direct 
line extending to Portland, Maine. The Chicago & Atlantic, though a 
new road, is one of the best equipped. The Louisville, New Albany & 
Chicago, the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, and the Wabash, St. Louis & 
Pacific, all good roads and worthy of this magnificent termini. Ten 
tracks enter the magnificent train-shed, and all these, as well as the build- 
ings, will be lit by electricity. The depot will be ready for occupancy in 
the fall, and finished at an estimated cost of $500,000. 
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Mosaics. 


THE Boston Watchman says that within the last nine years nearly eight 
hundred churches have been burned in America, mostly through defective 
heating apparatus. 

Jas. H. Beccs & Co., terra-cotta and ornamental brick works, Wil- 
mington, Del., send out some beautiful illustrations of their work, which 
merit attention from architects and builders. Their works have an annual 
capacity of 15,000,000 building brick annually, and their ornamental brick 
and designs in terra cotta, both in beauty of design and excellence of 
color of their brick, compares favorably with any made. 


Users of hardwood lumber will be glad to know of the establishment 
of a new yard for wholesale and retail trade by J. S. Leonard at North 
Water and Market streets. Mr. Leonard has had a long and valuable 
experience in the handling of domestic hardwoods, both at Syracuse, N. Y., 
and in the lumber regions of Florida, and his large covered yard just 
established is certainly stocked with an exceptionally fine grade of lumber, 
his own careful and intelligent inspection being especially noticeable in 
the quality of the stock. 

THe Chicago Murano Glass Company is the name of a company 
recently organized for the purpose of making a new and beautiful deco- 
rative glass. The process has excited much comment in the East, resem- 
bling as it does the glass of Murano, and the lost art of glass-making, relics 
of which have been found in Egyptian and Persian tombs, as well as in the 
more recent work of Venetians. Those interested promise much for the 
future, and if the work turns out 2s beautiful as the samples shown, a new 
decorative material of the first order will soon be placed before our archi- 
tects. 

AMONG the various summer resorts made accessible by the building of 
the Northern Pacific railroad, few will be found more delightful than 
Detroit, about 200 miles from St. Paul, Minn. Visitors will find first-class 
accommodations at the Hotel Minnesota, which is a new four-story build- 
ing, provided with all modern conveniences and ample means of escape 
in case of fire. The village is near Detroit lake, a body of water as clear 
as crystal and abounding with fish. There are many other lakes in the 
vicinity, and all kinds of edible water-fowl are plentiful, affording abund- 
ance of sport for the sons of Nimrod. 


As a matter of some interest to architects and draughtsmen, we may 
mention the fact that Keuffel & Esser’s “lightning black process,” for 
copying drawings and tracings, is fast superseding all other methods now 
in use. The principal advantage offered by this process consists of making 
copies or duplicates direct from the original, thus saving the labor to make 
tracings and avoiding all errors often occurring in the tedious work of 
tracing. Wherever this process has been tried the results have been of an 
entirely satisfactory character. Keuffel & Esser, 127 Fulton and 42 Ann 
streets, New York, will promptly respond to all inquiries. 

J. W. REEpy’s elevator manufactory was seriously damaged by fire on 
the 30 ult., but no delay was experienced in filling orders, as the machinery 
was running within two days after the mishap. The greatest damage was 
experienced in the shop, a two-story building adjoining the four-story brick 
factory building, the latter being damaged by water to some extent. As 
the loss was fully covered by insurance, J. W. Reedy is to be congratulated 
that what promised to be a very extensive fire was timely prevented by the 
fire department. ‘The firm announce that no change will be necessary in 
taking orders or in the arrangement of their business. 


A DEVICE for cleansing and flushing sewers and house-drains by a 
system of water-jets distributed through the entire length of sewer or drain, 
thus keeping the same free from offensive matter and gas, is in practical 
operation for the first time since the system was patented, at Nos. 161 to 
167 South Canal street, opposite union depot, which claims to be an innova- 
tion upon the old order of sewerage. Among the scientific men who are 
said to have examined and indorsed the system are Gen. W. S. Rosecrans, 
Capt. James B. Eads, Drs. Smith Townsend and J. B. Hamilton, of Wash- 
ington; Oscar De Wolf, commissioner of health, Chicago, and architect 
E. A. Hatherton, of San Francisco. 


AN illustrated catalogue issued by the Zanesville Pressed Red Brick 
Company, W. B. Harris & Bros., of Zanesville, Ohio, proprietors, shows 
comprehensively the facilities of this firm for producing all forms of 
pressed brick, especially of moulded brick, 110 cuts being introduced to 
show the variety of forms this firm keep in stock, aside from those made 
for special orders from special designs. Numerous buildings in Ohio, 
Illinois, lowa and Wisconsin, in which these brick are used, are also illus- 
trated. The brick made by Harris Bros. is already well known to archi- 
tects, and not a few speak highly of its color and quality. Abbott & 
Taggart, 161 La Salle street, are the firm’s agents in Chicago. 


A DESCRIPTIVE pamphlet and price list has been received of the Shumard 
Sash Balance Company, of Richmond, Indiana. The Shumard balance is 
a neat device, the merits of which are set forth in the pamphlet substantially 
as follows: It does away with the use of box frames, weights and ropes ; 
is simple in construction, easily attached and adjusted to sash of any weight 
or size; is very durable, noiseless in operation, and the sash when balanced 
remains exactly where placed, requiring very slight pressure to move it up 
or down; each sash acts independently, ard sash can be removed by taking 
it off the hooks. In addition to all of these advantages, the manufacturers 
triumphantly claim an article that is not only far superior, but cheaper, than 
anything else of the kind in use. 


THE fireproofing of buildings, which has drawn the attention of the 
entire building fraternity toward the best means of rendering buildings less 
combustible, has brought before those interested a method that has been 
used with success for the past ten years, but until of late without special 
prominence. This is the James John concrete method. It consists of 
an ingenious method of fastening concreting to the wooden joists or 
studding of ceiling or walls, over which the usual plaster coat is laid. The 


material is secured by galvanized wire, and many tests have shown that 
its fire-resisting properties are excellent. One notable instance was 
observed some time since, where a varnish manufactory, the ceiling of 
which was made of this material, caught fire, and the ceiling remained 
intact, though the heat was sufficient to break the stone window caps and 
ruin the iron doors. The most important building now being treated by 
this method is the Continental office buildings, of which Geo. H. Edbrooke 
is architect. This building has wooden joists, and these will be covered 
as well as the walls with this material, at a cost of about $10,000. The 
method is cheap, and asa method of fireproofing is worthy of the con- 
sideration of architects and owners everywhere. 

THE laundry department of every*well regulated household is, or at 
least ought to be,a special feature in itself. In others, no modern built house 
of any pretensions ought to be constructed, in the city at least, without 
special arrangements being made fora laundry department. In this special 
line we can refer our readers to B. R. Hawley, superintendent and man- 
ager, room 11, Grannis Block, Chicago, of whom they can obtain all the 
information they desire in reference to laundry heaters and air radiators, 
laundry dryers and conveyors, and kitchen dryers and conveyors, which 
are so necessary and almost indispensable in the domestic household. 
Hawley’s laundry devices are to be found in almost numberless house- 
holds in this city, in the best class of residences, as well as in hotels, 
etc., where they have always given the very best satisfaction. 

WE have received from Messrs. Bakewell & Mullins, manufacturers of 
galvanized iron cornices and all kinds of architectural sheet-metal work, 
of Salem, Ohio, an illustrated catalogue, which is deserving of something 
more than a mere mention, because it is something more than a mere cata- 
logue. It is a book of nearly one hundred pages, and, in addition to an 
immense list of beautifully illustrated door caps, window caps and sills, 
cornices, crestings, chimney caps, finials, capitals, and architectural orna- 
ments of various kinds (all of which illustrate, in proportion and design, 
the highest perfection of mechanical skill and taste), the book contains a 
chapter on “ Some of the Terms in Common Use among Builders and 
Cornice-Workers ’’; another on * How to Order Sheet-Metal Cornices, 
etc on “ Methods of Putting Up Sheet-Metal Cornices’”’; on ‘ Con- 
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struction Drawings”; and other subjects. Much of the instruction in 


these several chapters is finely illustrated by line engravings and diagrams, 
and all tend to render the book a valuable acquisition to the office of any 
architect or builder, and will no doubt be gratefully received by all who 
are at all interested in putting up such work. ‘The manufactory of Bake- 
well & Mullins is one of the largest of the kind in the world, with an 
equipment of steam power and machinery for turning out all kinds of 
sheet-metal work in the shortest possible time and in a superior manner, 
The works give employment to about ninety hands, and the orders come 
from all sections of the United States. This firm have the contract for the 
ornamental zinc work for the Exposition building at New Orleans, which 
will comprise a colossal group representing ** America” for the grand en- 
trance. There will also be heroic statues of Washington, Columbus, 
Justice and Commerce, and the coats of arms of all the states of the 
Union. They have just completed a mammoth figure of the late President 
Garfield, attired as a Knight Templar, which is to surmount the new 
masonic temple at Sioux Falls, Dakota. A contract just finished for the 
conservatory of John W. Garrett, of the B. & O. railroad, at Baltimore, 
embraces $1,700 worth of burnished brass; and statuary has been com- 
pleted or under way for several very costly courthouses. 


Inventive Genius in Building. 
299,504. Portable Derrick. Harrie Austin and Ives Scoville, Oakland, Cal. 
299,546. Electric Fire-Alarm. Geo. E. Hovenden and Edwin R. Hovenden, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
299,571. Manufacture of Enameled Brick. Chas. Newton, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
299,598. Mode of Constructing Frame Houses Edsell Totman, Hinsdale, III. 
299,669. Automatic Ball Safety-Faucet. Harry C. Montgomery, Cleveland, O. 
299,742. Door-Securer, etc. Edward P. Conner, Santa Rosa, Cal. 
299,811. Track for Barn-Door Hangers. John H. Lawrence, Sterling, III. 
299,820, Fireproof Ceiling. Henry Maurer, New York, N. Y. 
299,826. School Desk and Seat. Charles A. Merrill, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
299,842. Roofing-Slate Fastening. Bernard M. O’Neill, St. Louis, Mo. 


299,888. Water-Closet Valve. Peter White, St. Louis, Mo. 

299,924. Skating-Rink Floor. George Cole Harkins, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

299,925. Auxiliary Overflow tor Lavatories. Patrick Harvey, Chicago, III. 

299,927. Plane. Samuel E. Hilles, Cincinnati, O. 

299,930. Hydraulic Elevator. George Q. McGown, Golden City, Mo, 

299,944. Window-Sash. Lewis L. Arnold, Chicago, III. 

299,962. Wrench. John Combs, Rushville, O. 

299,965. Smoke Consuming Furnace. Alexander Crawford, Duluth, Minn, 

299,993. Ruler. John E. Mann, Cleveland, O. 

300,005. Joint for Lead Pipes. Wm. R. Patterson, Chicago, II. 

300,054. Brick Kiln. Wm. H. De Valin, San Rafael, Cal. 

300,075. Heating and Ventilating Device for Buildings. Amanda M. Hicks, Clin- 
ton, and Alonzo Dishman, Paducah, Ky. 

300,079. Chimney Cowl, J. Worth Jackman, Herbert B. Neighbor, John R. 
Stick and Samuel F. Hablitzel, Lafayette, la. 

300,105. Window. _ Bartlett Montague, James Thomas Booker and Enoch 
Cass Dinning, Franklin, Ky. 

300,119. Lumber Elevator. John Paul, La Crosse, Wis. 

300,136, Window. Nils F. Sandelin, Chicago, III. 

300,146. Screw-Driver and Holder. John Sinnott, Chicago, III. 

300,169. Door-Check. Otis Palmer Vandeburgh, Tcledo, O. 

300,178, Carpenter’s Work-Bench. Clarence Adelbert Williams, Webster City, Ia. 

300,190, Fire-Extinguishing Compound. N. Gray Bartlett, Chicago, III. 

300,266. Cabinet-Shave. John A. Keiser, Cincinnati, O 

300,334. Electric Door-Lock. Conrad Wuest, Zurich, Switzerland. 

300,343. Protecting Piles. Jacob A. Camp, Sandusky, O 

300,387. Key-Fastener. Robert T. Miller, Covington, Ky. 

300,541. Safety-Catch for Elevators. Frank Arthur{Weeks, Enniskillen,Ontario,Can. 

300,556. Brick-Machine. Henry C. Barker, Sedalia, Mo. 

300,581. Fireproof Building. illiam H. Dolman, Brunswick, Mo. 

300,607, Annunciator. Robert Josephus Hewett, St. Louis, Mo. 

300,654. Area-Window Protector. Joseph F. Smith, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

300,663. Chimney Cap. David Clinton Trester, Anamosa, Iowa. 

300,677. Elevator-Gate Attachment. Isaac K. Beekman, Dubuque, Iowa. 

300,694. Sash-Fastener. Osborne R. Cook, Salem, O. 

300,717. Wrench. Frank Waldo Merrick, Sandusky, O. 

300,725. Veneer Press. Augustus Newell, Chicago, Ill. 

300,729. Fire and Waterproof Compound. Oscar F. Parsons, Eureka, Iowa. 
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New Publications. 


COTTAGES; OR, HINTS ON ECONOMICAL BUILDING, Containing twenty- 
four plates of medium and low cost houses, contributed by different New York archi- 
tects, together with descriptive letterpress giving practical suggestions for Cottage 
Building, compiled and edited by A. W. Brunner, architect ; to which is added a 
chapter on the Water Supply, Drainage, Sewerage, Heating and Ventilation, and 
other Sanitary Questions relating to Country Houses, by WM. Paut GERHARD, C.E. 
Price $1. Sent by mail, free of postage, to any part of the wold, Ww. T. Com- 
stock, publisher, No. 6 Astor Place, New York. 


To the person of moderate means who is about to realize his long 
cherished hopes of building a home for himself, “ Cottages”’ will be found 
of especial interest and value. The designs represent houses to cost from 
$500 to $3,500. They are by well known architects, who have planned with 
much skill, aiming to show picturesque, well arranged cottages at the mini- 
mum of cost. The practical “ hints” by architect Brunner, as well as the 
pleasing designs contributed by him, show a large appreciation of the 
requirements of cottage building, and the ability to meet them. The 
chapters on cottage sanitation by the well known author Wm. Paul Gerhard, 
C.E., treat in a simple and direct way with this vital but too often neglected 
part of cottage building. His recommendations should be read by all who 
have to do with suburban architecture. The influence for good upon the 
architecture of the country of such books as this, with their advanced ideas 
in design and precept, can scarcely be overestimated. 


“STRUCTURAL DECORATION” is the title of a handsome little manual 
sent out by the H. W. Johns Manufacturing Co., of New York; setting 
forth the merits of the H. W. Johns asbestos liquid paints in particular, 
and the subject of house decoration in general. The virtues of asbestos 
are now well known to the public, and the colors manufactured by the 
above named company have attained such a wide popularity that their 
commendation might well be deemed superfluous. In the book before us 
are views of many of the largest and finest buildings in the country, whose 
beauty has been enhanced by the use of these colors, while the fire-resist- 
ing quality of the paint gives them a most valuable protection. They are 
especially commended for durability, and for richness and permanency of 
color. The company manufactures forty-eight shades of body and trim- 
ming colors, and also make standard and light greens, light and dark 
blues, reds, black, etc., samples of which they will furnish on application. 
Address H. W. Johns Manufacturing Co.,87 Maiden Lane, New York. 


The American Furniture Gazette for July is just as rich in illustrations 
and literary merit as any of its previous numbers. It is one of the model 
trade journals of Uncle Sam’s dominions. The furniture dealers are to be 
congratulated upon having such a rich collation prepared for them every 
month. ‘The art criticisms, gossip, trade notes, and personal memoranda, 
by editors and contributors, combine the humorous and practical in such 
equal proportions that one is led to think the furniture men as a class are 
as jolly as shrewd, and as much given to practical jokes as to practical 
business. But whatever their personal characteristics may be, they are 
fortunate in having a journal which so happily illustrates the better side 
of human nature—in the furniture trade. 


Synopsis of Building News. 


Akron, 0.—Architect F. O. Weary reports that there is considerable building 
gcing on this year. Carpenters and bricklayers are all busy now. ‘This architect has 
finished drawings for a fireproof stone courthouse, 76 by 105 feet, for Carroll county, O., 
to cost $100,000 ; also for Carroll County Jail, to cost $40,000; a brick business block for 
Seil & Day, to cost $10,000; a brick market building, 60 by 80, for Wm. Barnett, cost 
$5,000; the above two under way ; W. B. Doyle & Co., builders. Frame residence for 
Aaron Wagoner, to cost $4,000; under way; Col. D. W. Thomas, builder. Frame 
dwelling, Queen Anne style, for Mr, Chas. Baird, to cost $5,000; projected. An Episco- 
a church, 125 by yo feet, to be built of stone, cost $75,000; drawings under way. A 

»rick schoolhouse, 116 by 120 feet, for city of Akron, to cost $75,000. A frame dwelling, 
for Mr. Wm. Hardy, to cost $5,000. Mr. Weary, it will be remembered, was the architect 
of the new ‘‘ Hotel Buchtel,’’ which has recently been opened, and is one of the most 
important improvements in Akron lately. 

Bloomington, Ind.—Architect J. L. Nichols reports that work is about closed 
up for the spring season, and is not likely to begin again until after election. Mr. 
Nichols is at present engaged upon the following work: For himself a neat cottage (‘‘ Old 
English”’ style), 35 by 48 feet, cost about $2,000. For Jennie Nichols, a cottage, 30 by 
32 feet, to cost $1,200; under way. For Prof. J. B Clark, a two-story frame residence, 
42 by 57 feet, to cost $3,000; projected. For Fred Fess, one-story cottage, 32 by 39 feet, 
to cost $1,400; projected. 

Bradford, Ill.—Architect Ira F. Hayden reports for Deyo Bros., brick store 
building, two story and basement, 32 by 80 feet, cost $5,000; just completed. For 
Decker & Mayheve, brick market building, one-story and basement, 28 by 62 feet, to cost 
$3,000; under way. W. M. Leet, one-story brick bank building, 42 by 62 feet, to cost 
$7,000; under way. For W.M. Pilgrim, brick store, 28 by 80 feet ; plans just completed ; 
cost not estimated, Also a barn, 40 by 60 feet, for Thos. Hall; cost not estimated. 


Chicago, Til.—The building season is now influenced by the usual midsummer 
inactivity, as far as the architects’ offices are concerned. But little new work is being let, 
the capitalist proposing to spend the next two months “ fishing”’ rather than figure over 
leases, corner lots, office buildings or residences, and so the architect can “‘ go fishing ”’ 
too, and take his much needed rest after an unparalleled season of activity. This only 
relates to new work, andin even that relation the midsummer business will be, if any- 
thing, above the average. In the work under way everything is progressing with perfect 
smoothness and dispatch, Thearchitects who are engaged upon the large office buildings 
are very busy. The builders are all at work and the supply of workmen not far ahead 
of the demand, and the year will be filled by those who are at work upon residences 
finishing to commence others, and those upon larger work to steadily push the work in 
order to have buildings finished by spring. Thus there is very little inactivity observable, 
and the material man is more apt to say two much work than too little. ‘The architect, 
builder or material man who can snatch a few weeks now from his business and get away 
for a brief rest will be wise to do so, for the fall promises to be exceedingly busy. 

The building in the outskirts of the city is steadily progressing. The real-estate 
firms who have gone into building with their usual enterprise and ability are, besides 
making good returns for their investments, doing much, or in fact all that is being done, 
to solve the question of the masses of ‘‘ Where shall we live?’’ These cottages are, as a 
rule, well planned, well constructed and of tasteful exterior, some of the best architects in 
the city being employed in their planning. 

Haverly’s theatre is undergoing a reconstruction as far as the entrances are con- 
cerned, and that only. The plans drawn by New York architects last spring proved 
more expensive than the management cared to sustain, and the work was laid aside, and 
architects Adler & Sullivan were called in to remodel the entrances. This will consist in 
practically throwing open the entire front for exit. ‘The space is divided by two brick 
walls, the spaces on either side being formerly used for stores, and these will be connected 
by wide arched entrances with the foyier, and be used as art galleries, also giving exit to 
the street. The decorations will be very extensive and will be executed by Messrs. 
Healy & Millet. The work in the decoration of the entrance being a combination of 
papier-mache and stained glass. Elaborate stained glass will fill the arches over the 
curtained entrances in the foyier, and will give to this house the most elaborate entrance 


of any of our theatres. While the architects can attempt nothing in the way of changing 
the original construction, the displaced portion will be improved in these architects’ hands, 
and the theatre, when they have completed their work, will certainly be more safe, as 
well as more convenient, than ever before. A lot in the rear of the building, 25 by 65 
feet, will be built on, forming dressing and scene rooms, connecting with the stage. The 
original project of a thorough reconstruction of this theatre is not given up entirely, but 
it is safe to say this improvement is all that will be attempted for some time to come, 
The body of the house remains without change. 

The city parks were never in better condition than now, and with the late additions 
and improvements make Chicago, in picturesque surroundings, as well as agreeable 
climate, a ‘‘ garden city"’ and a “‘summer resort”’ that is unequaled by any metropolitan 
city. Lincoln park has recently been enlarged, the main feature being a new lake, half 
a mile long, added to the north end. ‘The refectories opened to the public last season in 
Lincoln, Garfield and Douglas parks, and built by architects W. L. B. Jenney, Burnham 
& Root, and John M. Van Osdel, are all well arranged, and besides their picturesque 
effect are well patronized by crowds of visitors. One thing that spoils the harmony and 
should be regulated, if not suppressed, is the eternal ringing of immense gongs to recall 
boats. Noone apparently heeds them except the visitor who seeks rest and quiet and 
finds pandemonium. ‘The attendants are universally attentive and are faithful in dis- 
charging their duties, and the park system is destined in the near future to join with 
her architectural beauty and make Chicago famous. 

It is gratifying to see the amount of granite pavement being laid on the principal 
streets of the south side. This granite is mainly brought from Wisconsin, though some 
of it from famous Eastern quarries. Medina stone has been used, and with good results, 
in some instances. The street is first prepared with a solid mass of rubble with a layer of 
fine gravel on top, then rolled with a steam roller. The blocks, which are about 11 by 6 
by 4 are set on edge, very fine gravel is then sprinkled over the surface and brushed into 
the interstices with heavy brooms, and then hot asphalt is poured into the cracks, cement- 
ing them together. The law is that pavement so laid must not be disturbed, and the 
telegraph and other companies, who should have had the foresight to place their wires 
under ground before this was done, will now have to rent space under the sidewalks. The 
gas companies can repair no leaks without trouble, and on the whole the shortsighted 
policy which has prevented the building of capacious tunnels for the reception of all 
underground requirements will soon be regretted by both the city and the business public. 

The finest exhibition of foundations for large structures it is the fortune of architects to 
see is now “‘on exhibition” along La Salle street. All the large structures mentioned in 
previous issues are being pushed with a rapidity commensurate with perfect building. 

The Board of Trade building is under roof and the tower is beginning to show some 
of the massive effects it will gather from its granite formation. The committee is 
severely criticized for their treatment of the competitors for the stained-glass work ; and 
while they met the usual fate of all who place technical work, whether it be architectural 
or artistic design, before judges who know nothing of the merits of the work and are 
mainly governed by ‘‘influence”’ in deciding, it does not relieve those judges of the 
charge of bad faith if such charges are brought and substantiated. It seems to be the 
opinion of those interested, that though they were not fairly treated, the fortunate firm is 
as capable as any in the country to produce designs wholly creditable and artistic. 

Architects Burling & Whitehouse are building a residence for J. C. Easton, of La 
Crosse, Wis. It is a large, handsome building, 50 by 80 feet, two-stories high, slate roof, 
gables and tower, finished in native stone. Also astable and gardener’s lodge, in same 
style of architecture, cost $30,000. Also block of six buildings, stores with apartments 
above, for C. G. Wicker, Thirty-eighth street and Cottage Grove avenue, will be finished 
in first class manner, with brick and stone trimmings. Also residence for P. Florsheim, 
on La Salle avenue, brick and stone, high roof, gable front, 25 by 70 feet, three stories, 
entirely of Lake Superior stone, rock-face finish, cost about $20,000. Also two stores, 
with flats above, for Judge Trumbull, near Cottage Grove avenue, 50 by 70 feet, three 
stories high, brick and stone, cost $20,000. These architects are also erecting St. 
Clement’s Episcopal church, corner of State and Twentieth streets, which is progressing 
rapidly, being now nearly half done. 

Architect J. W. Ackerman is building for F. Follansbee a row of three brick dwell- 
ings and one residence for himself on the corner of Twenty-third street and Calumet 
avenue. The three houses are 57 by 31 feet, built of brick, Bedford stone trimming, two 
stories and basement, the whole costing about $9,000. ‘The residence is 24 by 57 feet, of 
brick and terra-cotta panels and stone trimming, two stories and cellar; cost $8,000, 
Also for Mrs. J. Phillips, stores and flats at Thirty-fourth and State streets, 25 by 62 feet, 
three stories, pressed brick, limestone trimming; cost about $8,000. Also for James 
Dillon, on Wentworth avenue near Thirty-first street, a residence, three stories, 23 by 
57 feet, of pressed brick, limestone trimming ; cost about $6,000. Also for John Richter, 
at 46 Granger street, a residence, three stories and cellar, 24 by 65 feet, of pressed brick 
and Potomac brownstone; cost $7,000. Also for Alderman Cullerton, two-story store 
building, on Throop and Twentieth streets, 24 by 80 feet; cost $6,000, Also for Mr. 
Eldrid, a residence, two stories and cellar, of pressed brick, with terra-cotta trimmings, 
24 by 52 feet; cost about $8,000. 

Architect W. L. Carroll has planned for W. E. Hall a brick flat building, three 
stories and basement, at 105 and 107 Aberdeen street. The building is 50 by 70 feet ; 
cost about $10,000. One of the principal features of these flats is a passageway in the 
center running directly through the basement, treated as an ornamental feature in front. 

Architect J. M. Van Osdel has plans for a residence for C.S. Wilcox, at 2331 Wabash 
avenue, of brick with brownstone trimmings, three stories and basement, 68 by 26 feet, 
cost about $6,000. Also for John Sullet, a residence, three stories, basement and attic, on 
West Jackson near Loomis street, 60 by 30 feet; cost about $15,000. Also two dwelling- 
houses on West Adams street, near Oakley, for G. W. Maynard, 66 by 80 feet, three 
stories and basement, of brick and brownstone trimmings; cost about $16,000. 

Architects Bauer & Hill have planned for the Franciscan Sisters a House of 
Providence for unemployed working girls. It is 94 feet on Market street and 84 on Elm, 
four stories and basement, built of Indiana pressed brick, in Romanesque style of archi- 
tecture. The basement is used for the kitchen, dining-room and storeroom, The first floor 
contains offices, reception rooms and a large chapei with vestry rooms, a few bedrooms, 
bathrooms, etc. The three principal stories are used entirely for bed and bath rooms, 
The purpose of the house is for boarding females without employment, ana is under the 
charge of the Franciscan Sisters, who only charge a small sum to make the institu- 
tion self-sustaining. Similar institutions exist in St. Louis and Milwaukee. The con- 
tracts have been let for the eastern wing, which will be completed during the latter part 
of the fall. The interior will be entirely finished in Georgia pine, the floors, also 
being of this material, as the order does not permit them to lay carpets. 

Architect C, O. Hansen has planned a residence for E, C, Lewis at 1450 Michigan 
avenue. 

Architect Theo. Karls has planned for Boese & Klockner, 628 and 630 Milwaukee 
avenue, a building 50 by 95 feet, four stories and basement, Anderson pressed brick fronts ; 
cost $25,000. Also for F.F. Brines,a residence at 575 La Salle avenue, 30 by 75 feet, three 
stories and basement, brick building, built of Baltimore brick front, and cost $18,000, 
Also for John Willems, 525 La Salle avenue, three-story flats and cellar, 25 by 86 feet, 
Anderson pressed brick front ; cost about $12,000. Also for Mrs. Joe Roelle, 625 Sedgwick 
street, a three-story and basement building, flats above, 25 Dy 80 feet, of Anderson 
pressed brick ; cost $11,000. For Philip Benz, on the corner of Hoyne avenue and Con- 
gress street, a three-story brick flat, 25 by 56 feet; cost $7,000. For Andrew Nelson, 
on Chicago avenue near Townsend street, a store building, three stories and basement, 
26 by go feet, Anderson pressed brick front; cost $12,000, For Mr, Kuhner, on the 
corner of Clark and Superior streets, a four-story store building, with flats above and 
basement, pressed brick fronts, 45 by 60 feet; cost $20,000, For Chas. Keifer, corner 
of Division and State streets, store building, 25 by 68 feet, flats above basement, four 
stories, pressed brick front; cost $11,000, For B. J. Murphey, on Fourteenth street, 
near Wabash avenue,a store building, three stories and basement, pressed brick, 72 by 25 
feet ; cost $11,000. For Mrs. N. Dieden, corner of Wells and Hill streets, three stories, 
flats and basement, 27 by 70 feet, pressed brick front; cost $i1,000. 

Architect J. H. Moore has planned for D. S. Munger, at 86 Loomis street, a brick 
residence, brownstone trimmings, two stories and basement, 56 by 24 feet; cost about 
$5,000; Geo. Moore, builder. 

Architect L. G. Halberg: Making alterations in a Congregational church, to cost 
$5,000; also building for Hon. H. M. Shepard on Grand Boulevard, a two-story, base- 
ment and attic residence, 73 by 50 feet; cost not estimated. For Dr. Brophen, on 
Monroe street near Western avenue, two houses, 36 by 83 feet, moulded brick front, stone 
trimmings; cost about $10,000. For Mrs. A. Warner, on Dearborn avenue, a dwelling 

o by 21 feet, front of pressed brick, ornamented with terra-cotta, interior finished in 
1ardwood ; cost $10,000. 

Architect J. Zittle: For Mr. Chas. E. Hurd, at 206 La Salle avenue, a three-story 
and basement flat building, 20 by 77 feet, brick with stone trimming, to cost $6,000. 

Architect C. L. Stiles has drawn plans for a factory bullding for Price & Kaufman, 
galvanized iron workers, at 21 North Green street, building to be 25 by 120 feet, three 
stories and basement, built of brick, front of Indiana pressed brick and Carbondale 
brownstone. For Mr. E, Todd, at 313 Park avenue, a two-story and basement residence 
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23 by 40 feet, Anderson pressed brick, front trimmed with brownstone; cost $8,000. 
For <tr, Newman, Depuyster and Desplaines streets, a two-story tenement house, 25 by 
60, Indiana pressed brick fronts ; cost a a $5,000. 

Architect W. H. Furber has plans for a brick schoolhouse, 142 by 72, two stories, 
containing 12 rooms, at Aurora, Ill. ‘The building will be fireproof, the arrangements 
for heating and ventilation are very good; cost of building, $35,000. For Mrs. Ford, on 
Oakwood boulevard, a double tenement house, 50 by 70 feet, three stories high, to be of 
pressed brick and terra cotta; cost about $15,000. 

Architect A. M. L. Colton is building for Mrs. Down, a residence, 25 by 48 feet, two 
stories and basement, of brick, at 115 Centre avenue, near Van Buren street ; cost $4,500. 

Architect F. R. Schock is preparing plans for Mrs. Williams for a brick residence on 
the corner of Thirty-second and South Park avenue, to cost about $10,000. 

Architect J. L. Silsby is building a residence on the corner of Bank street and Richie 
place, for Wm. Waller, of pressed brick, three stories, 30 by 60 feet; cost about $20,000, 
Also a house on Cedar street, near lake shore drive, for Mrs. Potter Palmer, of pressed 
brick and terra-cotta, 26 by 60 feet, to cost about $10,000, A house on Richie place for 
Mr, Potter Palmer, of stone, pressed brick and terra cotta, three stories and basement, 
36 by 60 feet ; cost about $15,000. : 

Architect J. J. Flanders is building the Haven school, 138 - 82 feet, four stories 
high, on Wabash avenue, between Fourteenth and Sixteenth streets. It is of 
Indiana pressed brick with terra-cotta trimmings ; cost about $75,000. Also the Thomas 
Hoyne school building on the corner of Cass and Illinois streets, built of Indiana pressed 
brick and terra cotta, three stories high, 124 by 80; cost about $50,000, Also the Lime 
street school, near ‘I'wenty-seventh street, same dimensions as above, built of Indiana 
pressed brick ; cost about $45,000, Also the Arnold school at Burling and Center streets, 
124 by 80 feet, three stories high, of Indiana pressed brick and terra cotta, the third 
story being treated as a mansard roof; cost about $45,000. Also the Holstine school on 
Courtland street, near Milwaukee avenue, a twelve-room house, 85 “! go, three stories 
high, of pressed brick and terra cotta; cost about $35,000. For Dr. McKillop, a brick 
barn, at 1639 Wabash avenue, two stories and basement, 33 by 77 feet; cost about 
$15,000, Also a frame residence, 52 by 30 feet, for Mrs, Irish, in Hinsdale. 

Architects Edbrook & Burnham have on hand a handsome little villa for Mr. 
Brewer, at Fairbury, Ill, It is a frame structure, 32 by 46 feet, two stories and cellar; 
cost $3,500. Also a frame residence for A. S. Kirk, eight rooms, two story and cellar; cost 
$4,000. For Prof. L. N. Stratton, a large two-story frame residence, 50 by 60 feet, with 
cellar ; cost $6,000, Also for John B. Kirk, at Evanston, a fine residence, 50 by 80 feet, 
of green stone, three-stories high, with cellar ; cost $30,000, 

Architect Wm. Longhurst 1s building for F. A. Healiner, a three-story and basement 
flat of Anderson pressed brick and stone trimmings, 26 by 72 feet, at 221 Michigan 
avenue, cost $12,000; C. P. McKay, builder. Also the following miscellaneous build- 
ings: For B, Wygant, a brick dwelling, at 369 Park avenue, two-story flats and cellar, 
20 by 65 feet, cost about $5,000 ; a front addition to a building, four stories high, 1616 
Wabash avenue, of brick, with stone trimmings, cost about $5,000; on the corner of 
Thirty-fifth and State, an addition stone front and story on top, cost $5,000; on Michigan 
avenue and Twenty-second street, adding another story and addition to rear of residence, 
Cost $4,000; preparing plans for two houses on Thirty-first street between Wabash and 
State, of brick, with stone trimmings, cost $4,500; on Ashland avenue between 
Walnut and Fulton streets, brick house, cost $5,000. Also just completedat Ravenswood, 
a residence for Chas. Bushnell. It is frame, two stories and attic, 24 by 40 feet, cost 
about $2,000. Also completed for D. Harry Hammer, two store buildings, near ‘Thirty- 
fifth on State street, three stories and cellar, stone fronts, flats above, 24 by 66 feet, cost 
about $16,000, Also four more between Thirty-seventh and Thirty-eighth, the same as 
above, cost about $16,000, Also similar buildings for Mr. Beck and Mr. Nickelson, 
between Thirty-seventh and Thirty-eighth, of brick, stone fronts, 24 by 34 feet, cost about 
$14,000. Also on Dearborn street, near Thirty-fifth street, two-story dwelling-house and 
flats, with cellar, 22 by 52 feet, cost $5,000. 

Architects Treat & Foltz have commenced work on a brick factory for F. Recken- 
berg, on Ann and West Randolph streets. It is 50 by 170 feet, four stories, cost about 
$15,000. Also making several important changes in the American Express building, 
enlarging the offices to give the entire capacity of the first floor for the general offices. 
Also finishing the St. Luke’s Huspital, which is built of brick and consisting of four build- 
ings, containing the administration, kitchen, autopsy, medical and surgical departments. 
It is 250 by 250 feet, cost $135,00c. Also an addition to W. W. Kimball’s house on 
Michigan avenue, cost about $2,000. Also an addition to G. H. Fargo’s house on 
Michigan avenue, near Twenty-third street. It has a mansard roof, cost about $5,000. 
Also rebuilding C. P. Libby’s barn on Thirty-fourth and Michigan avenues, about 4o by 
0 feet, cost $6,000, Also a stone addition to A. McNeal’s house on Thirty-second and 

fichigan avenue, cost $8,000. Also building a residence for E, Barbour, on Delaware 
place near State, 25 by 68 feet, of pressed brick, stone trimmings, three stories and base- 
ment, cost about $9,000. Also a double store building, on North Clark street, near 
Lincoln avenue, tor E. J. Lehmann, 48 by 80 feet, three stories and basement, of green- 
stone and terra-cotta, cost about $15,000. A stable for H. T. Wait, on Astor street, cost 


$4,000. 

Cincinnati, 0.—There is a large amount of building going on. The season, 
which thus far has been a very prosperous one, bids fair to continue so throughout the 
summer, Contractors are busy, labor is well paid, and on the whole the outlook is very 
favorable. 

Architect A. C. Nash has completed plans for a new Jewish synagogue. The founda- 
tion walls are now being erected on the lot on the northeast corner of Mound and Rich- 
mond streets, which covers an area of 74 by 95 feet, and the building will havea frontage 
of 69 feet on Mound street, extending along the Richmond street side 82 feet. In archi- 
tectural style the temple will be Norman simplified, and the details are intended to follow 
the order of the Gothic of two centuries later. The exterior, both front and side, will be 
executed with blue river stone in fine broken ashlar work, and trimmed with light-colored 
Bedford stone. The main hall, which, of course, will be used for devotional exercises, 
will be 24 feet high at sides, while a concaved ceiling rises to the height of 38 feet in the 
center. This will be richly decorated with ribs, bosses and other embellishments. A 
large gallery, erected for choir service, will stand over the vestibule with an open colon- 
— The main entrance, which will be on Mound street, will be 15 feet wide, with a 
height of 33 feet. ‘This, on the plan, is divided into three compartments with three doors, 
surmounted by a great rose window. Over the main entrance will be a gable, with a 

culiar arrangement of seven windows, and the side view of the building is very similar 
in this respect. ‘Two turrets, each 8 feet square, will ascend to the distance of 70 feet, 
and these, with a tastefully arranged slate roof, will lend beauty to the structure. When 
finished this edifice will be unlike any church in the city, the architect having in view the 
idea of constructing a house of worship that should be the duplicate of nothing here- 
abouts. The seating capacity of the place will be nearly 1,000, and the cost of ground 
and building will exceed $45,000, It is expected that the finishing touches will be put 
upon the house by the first of January next. 

Among the huilding permits recently issued are the following :—P. McAvoy, for D. 
Forrester, to build five-story brick Nos. 126 and 128 west Second street, to cost $9,200, 

ohn Matre, for Jacob Adler, to build two-and-a-half-story brick east side Jefferson, 
tween Calhoun and Corry streets, to cost $3,400. Miller & Roenne, for H. Grufen- 
kamp, to build four-story brick No. 42 Freeman avenue, to cost $4,000, Miller & 
Roenne, for H. Drees, to Build three-story brick, southeast corner Freeman avenne and 
Dayton street, to cost $9,000. G, Ludwig, for C. Johnson, to build addition to two-story 
brick, west side Chatham, between McMillan and Locust streets, to cost $2,000. Storrs 
Congregational Church, to build church building, junction Warsaw Pike and State 
avenue, to cost $6,000, Jno. H. Lindeman, for Jacob Adams, to build two-and-a-half- 
story brick, east side Vine, near McMillan street, to cost $3,300. G. F. Nieber, for 
Boylan Estate, to build five-story stone front, north side Fourth, between Vine and Wal- 
nut streets, to cost $30,000. F. Wibbelsmann, for J. H. Feldhaus, to build three-and-a- 
half-story brick, southeast corner Neave and Stabler streets, to cost $6,000. H. Grotlesch 
& Co., to build three-story brick, southwest corner Hunt and Lockport avenue, to cost 
$10,000. Wm. H. Stewart’s Sons, for Dr. Smith, to build three-story brick, No. 128 Eighth 
street, to cost $12,000. J. W. Ashar & Son, for Thomas Mcllvaine, to build three-story 
brick, east side Ludlow, between Pearl and Third streets, to cost $5,000, J.B. H. Nolte, 
for Davis & Gould, to build six-story brick factory, southwest coiner Faulkner and Wade 
streets, to cost $25,000. Belmont & Overbecke, for Mr. Michaels, to build four-story 
brick, north side of Thirteenth, between Clay and Main streets, to cost $3,500. Belmont 
& Overbecke, for eg Schulte, to build three-story brick, No. 125 Betts street, to cost 
$4,000. J. W. & T. G. Robinson, to build three two-story bricks, southeast corner of 
Park and Warsaw Pike, to cost $7,000. John Crotty, for i R. Kane, to build two-story 
frame, east side of Third, between Collard and Washington strects, to cost $2,000, 
Frederick Neiderhauser, to build two-and-a-half-story brick, west side Madison, near 
Boone street, to cost $4,000. A.W. Bennewitz, for August Bode, to build three-story 
brick, No. 72 Martin street, to cost $3,900. 

Cleveland, 0.—The building season has been unusually brisk, a great deal of 

work has been and is now being done in the way of first class buildings. The foundation 


for the immense apartment house in course of construction on Erie street, near the corner 
of Superior street, is already laid, and work will be pushed forward so as to complete the 
new building as soon as possible. ‘This new structure, four stories in height, the lowest to 
be divided into six stores and the upper stories into apartments for families, is being built 
by Mr. W. H. Doan at great expense, and will be another addition to the many beauti- 
ful buildings which have recently sprung up in Cleveland. It promises to be a credit to 
the city and an ornament to the vicinity. _ It will front 122 feet on Erie street, extending 
back nearly 100 feet. The front will be built of pressed brick and stone, and will be highly 
ornamental. ‘The interior, which will be arranged for families, will be finished in the 
highest style of art, and as an apartment house it promises to be complete in all its details. 
It is also proposed to use one of the storerooms as a restaurant for the accommodation 
of the tenants. 

Architect Levi 1. Scofield has drawn plans for, and is superintending, extensive 
alterations in the courthouse at a cost of about $75,000; ‘Thomas Linas is the contractor, 

Architects Coburn & Barnum: For Judge Boynton, Euclid avenue, a stone house, 
cost $15,000 ; Scott & Collister, contractors. 

Architect N. P, Charlot: For Thos, Maher, block of four stone houses on Superior 
street, cost $35,000; Barney Rattigan, contractor. 

Architect J. M. Blackburn: For Haber Bros., a brick block on Perry street, cost 
$12,000; L, Dantel, contractor. For Elias Sims, a brick block on Pearl street, cost $25,- 
ooo ; Co-operative Building Co., contractors, 

Architects Cudell & Richardson: For Wood Bros,, a brick block on Pearl street, cost 
$15,000; Henry Leth, contractor. 

Architect Theo. Rosenberg: For Mr. James Dickinson, a double frame house on 
Bridge street, cost $5,000; Laudreth & Lapella, contractors. 

Architect F. Norton: For Mr. Jas. Barker, a brick and stone block of five houses, 
cost $15,000; Jno. Gill & Son, contractors. 

Architect Samuel Lane: For Mr. Jas. D, Ving, a frame dwelling-house on Osborne 
street, Cost $3,000. 

Architect A. Mittermiller has plans for the Lutheran church on Scranton avenue, 
Cost $30,000, 

‘The following building permits have recently been issued: Sherwin & Williams, 
factory on the Valley Railway, cost $10,000; Henry Slatunyer, contractor. Pat Smith, 
brick tenement on Summit street, cost $10,000. Scofield, Shurmer & Teagle, oil house, 
cost, $5,000; Jno. T, Watterson, contractor. Jno. Stewart, frame dwelling on Hoadley 
street, cost $3,000. L.O. Rawson, double frame dwelling on Case avenue, cost $9,000; 
I. W. Flora, contractor. Geo. S. Wright, double house on Franklin court, cost $3,500 ; 
I. W. Flora, contractor, Fred Keppier, two frame dwelling-houses on Woodland court, 
cost $2,500 each; Jno. V, Enning, contractor. Cleveland Storing Co., storehouse on 
Scranton avenue, cost $35,000; Jno, T. Watterson, contractor, ire engine-house on 
Walnut street, brick and stone, cost $7,000. Samuel Truscott, brick barn on Longwood 
avenue, cost $3,500. 

Coldwater, Mich.—A large number of small buildings being erected for which 
no plans are drawn. Outlook favorable. 

Architect M. H. Parker, for Mr. Geo. Greenwood, a two-story dwelling, 28 by 48 
feet, to cost $2,500; under way; Jno. Holt & Son, builders. 

Columbus, 0.—Architect J. W. Yost has prepared plans for new courthouses 
for both Belmont and Holmes counties, which have been adopted by the County Com- 
missioners. 

Davenport, Ia.—There is considerable work being finished, but the outlook 
is not very promising. 

Architect J. W. Ross reports: For James McIntyre, a two-story frame dwelling, 
35 by 50 feet, to cost $2,500. For M. S. Brown, one-story frame dwelling, 50 by 40 feet, 
a one and one-half story barn, 28 by 34 feet; cost of both, $2,200, For Mr. H. Hammond, 
two-story dwelling, 38 by 50 feet, to cost about $6,000; Eddy, Kelley & Mahan are the 
contractors. For Mr. Charles Rose, two-story frame dwelling, 38 by 54 feet, to cost 
$5,000; Eddy, Kelly & Mahan are the contractors. Iowa Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, 
three-story brick building, 63 by go feet, with slate roof, to cost $50,000 ; John Volk & Co., 
contractors. For J. M. Syter, two-story frame dwelling, 35 by 54 feet, to cost $5,000; J. H. 
Whitaker, builder. For M. L. Marks, two-story frame dwelling, 40 by 58 feet, to cost 
$7,000; J. H. Whitaker, builder. A one-story frame church, 32 by 50 feet, to cost $2,500. 
For Rock Island Stove Company, two-story brick warehouse, 4o by go feet, to cost $4,000. 
For Mr. W. B. Ferguson, a two-story frame dwelling, 38 by 50 feet, to cost $9,000; S. J. 
Collins is the contractor. For Mr. A. J. Preston, Mr. A. L. Dart and Mm? j. V. Van 
Patten, additions and repairs to cost $4,000, $3,000 and $2,500 respectively. All the above 
are under way. For Mr. Simon, a two story frame dwelling 48 * 36 feet, to cost $3,800 ; 
contract not let. For Mr. C. J. Dart, two-story brick dwelling, 50 by 56 feet, to cost 
$12,000 ; contract not let. 

Des Moines, Ia.—Two brick business buildings are in course of erection on 
the corner of East Sixth and Des Moines streets. Rev. Kooker is building one and 
Dillon & Co. the other; both are to be two stories, and good sized, well furnished rooms. 
These are the first business houses on Des Moines street. Work is being rapidly carried 
on to put in the foundation for the Wagner block on the corner of East Sixth and Locust. 

Architects Swope and Schreiner, formerly of Princeton, Ill., report the following 
work: For Mr. John B. Shuster, building 44 by 132 feet, to be used as wholesale house, 
to cost $5,000; under way. For Mr. L. Bolton, store building, 24 by 65 feet, to cost 
$3,000; under way. For Mr. R. Schabin, a residence, 24 by 40 feet, to cost $2,000 ; 
under way. The above three buildings are in Des Moines. For a stock company in 
Princeton, Ill., an opera house, 64 by 134 feet, to cost $18,000; Eli Mathews, builder. 
For Mr. S. J. Clark, Princeton, residence, 24 by 60 feet, to cost $3,500; under way. For 
Mr. P. Hensil, Princeton, a residence, 24 by 68 feet, to cost $4,000; under way; John 
Thompson,builder. For Mr. John Degroff, residence, 24 by 48 feet, to cost $2,500. For 
Father Reardon, at Princeton, a residence, 28 by 60 feet, to cost $4,000; A. L. Davis, 
builder. For Dr. Kellogg, a drug store, 24 by 60 feet, to cost $4,500. At Kewanee, IIl., 
a Catholic church, 42 by 110 feet, to cost $15,000; under way; A. L. Davis, builder. For 
Hon. M. R. Deway, at Princeton, residence, 40 by 60 feet, to cost $6,000; plans drawn; 
A. Johnson, builder. For Mr. A. F. Call, Algona, Ia., residence, 40 by 48 feet, to 
cost $4,000 ; under way. 

Present outlook not yery encouraging, with very little good building being done. A 
number of small houses, where no architect is employed, are under way, and projected. 

Architect W. L, Plack reports: For Mr. C, W. Pitcairn, a three-story building, con- 
taining three storerooms and eight apartments, ‘The structure will be of brick, with stone 
front, handsomely carved ; it is to have a tin roof, galvanized iron cornice, plate and 
stained glass in front, and all modern improvements ; cost, $17,000 ready for roof; Hand 
& Carter, builders. For Mr. Thos. Hatton, frame residence, 48 by 56 feet, slate roof, 
interior to be finished in hardwood, to cost about $10,000 ; materials on the ground and 
bids just called for. For Ind. School District, Des Moines, addition of three rooms to 
‘* Longfellow ’”’ building, 25 by 42 feet, also the new ‘‘ Emerson’’ building, four rooms, 
both of brick, with stone trimmings, ready for roof, to cost $12,000; Wm. B. Christy, 
builder. For Rev. A. J. Kooker, two-story store and apartment building, 21 by 80 feet, 
to be of brick, stone trimmings, plate-glass front, to cost $8,000; foundation in; Wm. B. 
Christy, carpenter; H. Dillon, mason. For Mr. H. Dillon, two-story store and apart- 
ment building, 21 by 80 feet, to be of brick, stone trimmings, plate-glass front, etc., to 
cost $6,000; foundation in; Wm. Christy, carpenter; H. Dillon, mason. For C, P. 
Viele, at Stuart, Ia., a two-story frame residence, 30 by 48 feet, interior finished in hard- 
wood, heating by steam, to cost $4,200; under way. For Dr. H. C. Huntsman, at Oska- 
loosa, Ia., a two-story store and office building, 20 by 71 feet, brick, with stone trimmings, 
plate-glass front, to cost $5,000; foundations in; no contracts let. 

Detroit, Mich.—Outlook not as encouraging as it was last month. 

W. G. Vinton has been awarded the contract for building the addition to the Public 
Library building. His bid was $31,910, and the work will begin at once. 

Gordon W. Lloyd has begun the erection of a new business block at No. 77 Larned 
street west, and he will also erect a new building at No. 73 Larned street west. 

Architects W. Scott & Co. have forwarded plans for the big boathouse and the grand 
stand to be used for the Northwestern regatta at the Oakland this month. Both will be 
so constructed that they will be of permanent service. 

Architect apo 4 Engelbert : For Schmitt & Co., six two-story and basement brick and 
stone dwellings, each 22 by 38 feet, to cost $15,000; projected, For Frank A. Dejat, two-story 
brick and stone dwelling, 28 by 60 feet, to cost $5,000; under way. For St. Albert’s Church, 
brick and stone building, 104 by 208 feet, iron columns, slate roof, to cost $75,000; under 
way; Patrick Dee and Spitzley Bros., builders. For Chas. Protiva, a two-story brick 
and stone dwelling, 24 by 60 feet, to cost $3,500; under way. For Richard Rogatzky, a 
two-story brick and stone dwelling, 22 by 60 feet, to cost $3,600 ; under way. For Philip 
Kling, three three-story store and flats and Masonic hall, 66 by 50 feet, to cost $12,000 ; 
under way; John Boeberitz, jr., and Frank Wittman, builders. For M. Stryskal, cot- 
tage, 24 by 28, to cost $600. 

Eau Claire, Wis.— The outlook, although fair, is not as good as last year. 
Mechanics are all busy at present, Prices range about 25 per cent lower than in 1883, 
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Work has been commenced on the new jail, and the North-side school building is well 
under way. 

Architects Garnsey & Hinds report as follows: For Mrs. G. R. Porter, a pressed 
brick residence, 44 by 60 feet, to cost $21,000. For Mr. H. M. Stocking, a frame resi- 
dence, 32 by 44 feet, to cost $6,500. For Stocking Bros., a brick store, 26 by 50 feet, to 
cost $4,500; also school building in District No. 1, 55 by 70 feet, to be constructed of 
brick and wood, cost $9,500. F. E. Hinds is the builder of all the above, which are 
near completion. 

Fredericktown, Mo.— The building business will be very dull this season. 
Architect R. Albert reports a two-story building, 36 by 60 feet, brick and iron construc- 
tion, to be used as a hall for I.0.0.F. ; cost $3,500. The architect is the builder. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.— The substantial buildings now in course of com- 
pletion exceed in number, quality and cost, any season’s work in the history of Grand 
Rapids. It is noticeable in the scores of blocks now going up that a careful regard is 
being paid to general architectural effect. Massive foundations are the rule, while com- 
peer red brick and stone are used almost exclusively throughout the structures. 

esident mechanics have been kept fairly busy during the season. 


Howard, Minn.— Contractor Ashley has nearly finished his work on the new 
Wright house. It is a fine structure and an ornament to Howard. Goold Bros’. new 
roller mill is fast getting in shape, the frame being up and nearly enclosed. It is less 
than three weeks since the foundation stakes were driven. 


Illinois Corporations.—Licenses to incorporate stock companies were 
issued by the secretary of state to the organizers of the following new companies : 

The Brachvogel & Press Manufacturing Company of Chicago; capital, $75,000; to 
manufacture mouldings, picture frames and mirrors; incorporators, Adam J. Press, 
Christina Brachvogel and Charles H. Brachvogel. 

George Palmer & Co., at Chicago; capital, $200,000; to do a general lumber 
business ; incorporators, Charles H. Bogue, Horace Williston and George Palmer. 

Chemical Wood Finishing Company of Chicago ; capital, $10,000 ; incorporators, 
Adolph Cohn, Frederick H. Herhold and Charles Seegers. 

The Baker Fire Escape Company of Chicago; capital, $300,000; incorporators, 
cpetes: E. Baker, Charles Eggert, Daniel W. McGillicuddy, Nathan R. Wakefield and 

. Burgheim. 

‘The Chicago Murano Art Glass Company ; capital stock, $100,000 ; incorporators, 
Francis Le Baron, John Charles Devoy and Frank L, Fort ; the object is to manufacture 
glass in all shapes. 

The Interior White Lead Manufacturing Company, at Chicago; capital stock, 

500,000 ; to manufacture white lead by a new process ; incorporators, George H. Smith, 
. F. Howe, C. D. Hooker, P. R. Isham and W. S. Berkshire. 

Union Scaler and Tally Company, Chicago: capital, $15,000; incorporators, J. L. 
Ballard, E. W. Farnham and J. C. B. Andrews. 

Hopkins Vapor Stove Manufacturing Company, Rockford ; capital, $50,000; incor- 
porators, Roscoe C. Barnes, E. C. Hopkins an pea Barnes. 

Chicago Lathing Company, Chicago; capital, $250,000; incorporators, James S, 
Price, W. H. Switzer and Pliny B. Smith. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The Indianapolis Terra-Cotta Co. have been awarded 
contracts for work in three insane asylums, aggregating $40,000. 

Architects Hodgson, Wallingford and Stein report the outlook fair for fall business ; 
has not been as much done this year as last. These gentlemen are at present engaged 
upon the following work: A Presbyterian church at Vincennes, Ind., to cast $20,000 ; 
under way. For Mr. Chas. Grate, store building, to cost $2,500. For Mr. J. F. Hatch, 
a residence, to cost $4,000 ; projected, At Indianapolis, for Mr. John Pressley, a residence, 
to cost $5,000; projected, Also for Mr. W. J. Richards, a residence, to cost $4,000; 
projected, 


Ionia, Mich.— The building business is a little slow now, but prospects are good 
for a busy fall season. Mechanics are all busy, but the work is chiefly small houses, 
ranging in cost from $1,000 to $2,000. 

Architect O. Waterbury reports the following buildings under way and approaching 
completion: The Ionia county courthouse, two and three-story, with basement, 117 by 
76 feet, stone exterior, with brick trimmings, cost $45,000; Claire Allen, contractor. 
Criminal insane asylum, two and three-story, about 300 feet long by 36 and 80 feet wide, 
to cost $50,000; Waterbury & Badger, contractors. For Mr. J. W. Baidie, a two-story 
brick veneer residence, to cost about $1,800; Jas. McGarey, contractor. Also three 
hose-cart houses, 26 by 19 feet, to cost $750 each. For Geo. Wurster, a two-story brick 
veneer residence, to cost $2,500; Goodman & Leigh, builders. 

Jersey vilie, Ill.—Architect Wm. Embley reports building progressing favor- 
ably and outlook good. He has the following work in hand: For R. P. Shackleford, a 
two-story frame residence, 30 by 55 feet, slate roof, to cost $3,500; R. A. Clark, builder. 
For G. W. Ware, a brick store and bank building, 48 by 62 feet ; contract not let. For 
er va Seago, a two-story frame residence, 30 by 58 feet, to cost $3,600; E. B. Scott, 

uilder. For Dr, E. L. H. Barry, a one-and-a-half-story frame cottage, 30 by 38 feet, to 
cost $2,000; E. B. Scott, builder. For Chas. Kirby, a two-story frame residence, 36 by 
56 feet, with slate roof, cost $3,800; Henry C. Leak, builder. For Mrs. A. M. Shephard, 
a two-story frame residence, 46 by 52 feet, to cost $7,000. For P. Dumphy, a two-story 
brick store building, 26 by 80 feet, to cost $4,300. For Dodson, Curtis & Co., a three- 
story mill, brick and stone construction, 36 by 48 feet, slate roof, cost $6,500. For Dr. 
R. B. Crawford, at Wayne, Neb., a story-and-a-half cottage, 38 by 44 feet, to cost 
$4,000. 

Marshalltown, Ia.—There is some building talked of, but people are holding 
off until after election. The contract for the Courthouse has been let for $108,000, to 
Kirby & Howe. 

Architect F. M. Ellis reports as follows: For Mr. W. E, Snelling, a two-story frame 
residence, 44 by 60 feet, to cost $8,000; under way. For Mr. Meeker, a two-story frame 
residence, 34 by 45 feet, cost $3,000; under way. For Mr. Frank Champlain, at Boone, 
Ia., a two-story residence, 40 by 56 feet, to cost $5,000; under way. At Council Bluffs, 
Ia., a brick one-story Gothic church, 63 by g2 feet, for the Presbyterian Society, to cost 
$25,000; under way. At Marion, Ia., for the Presbyterian Society, a two-story brick 
Gothic church, 60 by 63 feet, cost $20,000; under way. At Lincoln, Neb., a Congre- 
gational church building, one-story, 63 by go feet, to cost $18,500; under way. At 
Warsaw, Ill., a church building for the Episcopal Society, one-story, built of stone, 38 by 
70 feet, to cost $7,000; under way. Preparing plans for a Baptist church, at Osage City, 
Ia., to be a frame building, 42 by 74 feet, cost $8,000. A two-story and basement brick 
school building, 70 by 78 feet, to cost $10,000, at Grundy Centre, Ia. At Cherokee, Ia., a 
high school building, two story and basement, 76 by 87, built of brick, cost $20,000, At 
Canton, D. T., a brick high school building, two stories and basement, 79 by 78 feet, to 
cost $10,000. At Charles City, Ia., a schoolhouse, two-story brick, 70 by 78 feet, to cost 
about $10,000, At Brainard, Minn.,a very fine two-story and basement high school 
building, 86 by go feet, to cost $30,000. The five school buildings are under way. At 
Ordway, D. T., M. E. University building, four-stories and basement, 128 by 80 feet, to 
cost $50,000 ; excavating and plans under way. For Mr. E. C, Whitton, at ‘Toledo, Ia., 
a fourteen-room “‘ Queen Anne”’ residence, 44 by 65, to cost $12,000; under way. For 
J. W. Squires, at Council Bluffs, Ia., a ‘‘Queen Anne”’ residence, 44 by 65 feet, to cost 
a projected. At Macomb, Ill., McDonough County Insane Asylum and Alms- 

ouse, three stories and basement, 124 by 40 feet, to cost $30,000; under way. For 
Wells & Sons, at Boone, Ia., a three story and basement hotel building, 80 by 120 feet, to 
cost $25,000; plans under way. For W. Lirter, at Newton, Ia.,a three-story and base- 
ment opera house and store building, 66 by too feet, to cost $25,000; plans ready. 

Architect T. D. Allen reports the following work under way: At Stanton, Neb., a 
brick school building, 50 by 70 feet, five rooms, to cost $10,000. A brick bank and store 
building, 50 by 85 feet, for George Meisner, Esq., at Shelton, Neb., to cost $10,000, For 
J. B. Murdough, at Tama, Ia., a brick and stone hotel building, 50 by 85 feet, three 
stories and basement, to cost $15,000. For First National Bank, at Exeter, Neb , a two- 
story and basement bank building, 25 by 65 feet, to be built of brick~and stone, to cost 
$5,500. Also a brick addition to district school building at Cambridge, Ia., two rooms, 

26 by 50 feet, to cost $3,500. 

Milwaukee, Wis.— The committee on public buildings of the board of super- 
visors have received the following bids for erecting the new poor-office, which is to be 
located near the city morgue, on River street: Herr & Mueller, $9,395; F. Roediger 
(not including plumbing and steam-heating), $8,800; Wm. Metz, $9,917; John Kraaz, 
$9,908 ; Julius Kuebner, $9,857; Charles Kraatz, $9,800; G. F. Steuwe, $10,000 ; Oscar 

nie, #9593; William Klocksin, $9,500. W. E. Goodman’s bid for the plumbing was 
$423. The contract will probably be awarded to Herr & Mueller, The building is to be 


completed by fall. Among the recent permits issued is one to Mr. M. Rice for the erec- 
tion of two brick dwellings and barns for John S. George and D. G. Rogers. The 
estimated cost is $21,000. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—An architect, who neglected to send his name, reports for 
Harmonia Society, of Minneapolis, a three-story building, 87 by 120 feet, pressed brick 


fronts, stone and terra-cotta trimmings, first story to be used for stores and offices, second 
and third stories for hall and clubrooms, to cost $45,000; foundations nearly completed ; 
B. Aronson, builder. For Peter Rauen, a three-story and basement corner building, 140 
by 50 feet, pressed brick fronts, Ohio stone trimmings, first story for stores and corner for 
bank office, upper stories for tenement, cost, $28,000; John Given, builder. For Fritz 
Friederich, a three-story store and tenement building, 40 by 75 feet, pressed brick front, 
trimmed with cut stone, cost $11,000 ; John Gilman, builder. 


Omaha, Neb.—Outlook for building not very flattering. 

Architect M. B. Pullen reports the following under way: German Lutheran church, 
frame building, 26 by 50 feet, to cost $2,000 ; also frame cottages for Mr. R. L. Rees and 
Mr. W. L. Farrington. The buildings are to be 16 by 24 feet, and cost $2,000 and $1,800 
respectively. 

Architect C. F. Driscoll reports the following work: For the State of Iowa, at 
Council Bluffs, a two-story school building for the deaf and dumb, 81 by 138 feet, and a 
three-story chapel and dining-room, 61 by 70 feet, the former to cost $24,500, the latter to 
cost $13,500. For Messrs. Boyle & Frank, at Kearney, Neb., a three-story and basement 
store building, 50 by 130 feet, to cost $19,000. For Mr. H. B. Dexter, at Blair, Neb., a 
two-story and basement store building, 30 by 100 feet, to cost $5,200, For Mr. John Erk, 
Omaha, a two-story dwelling, 30 by 48 feet, and a barn 22 by 26 feet, cost of both $5,000. 
For Dr. Reed, at St. Paul, Neb.,a two-story frame dwelling, 26 by 28 feet, to cost $2,400. 
For Mr. S. M. Nevins, at Kearney, Neb., a two-story frame dwelling, 24 by 28 feet, to 
cost $2,000. For C. I, Burminster, at Omaha, one-story store building, 20 by 100 feet, to 
cost $2,000. 

Architect Sidney Smith: For John Ludwist, a three-story and basement store build- 
ing, 22 by 66 feet, pressed brick front, with stone trimmings, to cost $4,200; under way ; 
Ittver Bros., builders, For Alvin Saunders, a three-story and basement store building, 
22 by 80 feet, pressed brick, terra-cotta trimmings, to cost $6,500; under way; It'ver 
Bros., builders. For E. Davis, a three-story tenement house, 36 by 66 feet, pressed 
brick front, terra-cotta trimmings, to cost about $10,000; projected. For E. Lodda, a 
two-story and basement store building, 66 by 132 feet, brick, with terra-cotta trimmings, 
to cost $12,000; under way. 

Richmond, Ind.—Not much doing «t present, and outlook not as encouraging 
as it might be. 

Architect Jno. A. Hasecoster has under way: For the Board of Education, a two- 
story building, 80 by 65 feet, brick, with stone trimmings, mansard, slate roof and tower, 
cost $17,000; Kidder & Bettle are the contractors. For Mr. Geo. H. Knollenberg, a two- 
story stone and brick residence, 42 by 85 feet, with slate roof, cost $3,500; Thos W. 
Roberts, builder. For the Greenville Fire Department, at Greenville, O., a two-story 
engine-house, 42 by 85 feet, stone and brick construction, with slate roof and tower, to 
cost $7,500 ; M. Mendenhall, builder. For Mr. Chas. Jenkins, a two-story frame resi- 
dence, with slate roof, cost $3,500; N.S. Little, builder, 


Ripon, Wis.—Report says that considerable work is being done in and around 
Ripon. Mechanics are all busy at good wages. 

Architect A. N. Barny reports the following: For Mr. L. E. Reed, a two-story 
bank building, 175 by 60 feet. It will be of Milwaukee pressed brick and stone, the ground 
floor to be used for bank and five stores, second story for offices, The building is nearly 
completed and will be a great improvement to the city. It will cost $14,000, Geo. Wren 
is the builder. For Mr. John Hass, a tour-story brewery, 30 by 44 feet, stone and brick 
construction ; under way ; cost not estimated. For Mr. A. B. Pratt, a dwelling-house, 
to cost about $2,500. For Mr. A. R. Soper, a dwelling, 24 by 52 feet, to cost $1,500; M. 
Gove, builder. For Mr. J. Bowen, an addition to Ripon Knitting Works, to be two 
stories, 20 by 4o feet, built of brick; C. J. Derby, builder. 


Salina, Kan.— The present condition, as well as the outlook, is good. This 
country is a wheat producing one, and being favored with unusually large crops the past 
two years, and the present one, the farmers are now building extensively, and a good 
class of houses, the year of 1884 will undoubtedly show great progress in building. 

Architects Krueger, Parker & Co. report the following: Salina University, ror b 
55 feet, two-story, basement and attic, fifty five rooms, to cost $24,000; ready for sulk 
For Mr. John H. Prescott, a two-story frame dwelling, 24 by 62 feet, to cost $7,500; 
work has been commenced. For Messrs. Bartlett & Jenkins, a two-story brick store, 
50 by roo feet, cost not estimated ; projected. For Mr. August Halmquist, two-story 
store building, 50 by 100 feet ; cost not estimated ; projected. 


Seymour, Ind.—Architect J. Balsley reports the outlook tair, all mechanics are 
employed at present. He has the following work in his office: First Baptist church at 
Seymour, brick, slate roof, 71 by 97 feet, to cost $12,000, For W. F. Peters, at Seymour, 
pressed brick building, 42 by 54 feet, to cost $6,000; under way; J. Humes, carpenter, 
L. Anderson, bricklayer. Schoolhouse at Crothersville, Ind., 62 by 66 feet, to be built of 
brick, with slate roof, and contain six rooms, hall, etc., to cost $5,500; under way ; 
A. Massman, builder. Also brick addition, 30 by 40 feet, and slate roof, for German 
M. E. church, to cost $2,000; contracts to be let July 15. 


Sheboygan, Wis.—At a special meeting of the council, June 23, the school 
board was directed to proceed to let the contract for building a new schoolhouse, the 
maximum cost of which was fixed at $19,000, exclusive of heating apparatus and furni- 
ture. 

Sioux City, Ia.—Architects Baldwin & Brown report the following work, with 
prospect of slacking up until the crops are assured; For Mrs. M. Franz, a brick veneer 
dwelling, 40 by 62 feet, roof tin and shingle, stone foundations, cost $5,000; Killian & 
Poor, builders, For S. H. Dillon, two-story dwelling, 42 by 36 feet, brick veneer, 
brick foundations, roof tin and shingles, cost $3,400; Frank Clark, builder, For Mr. 
Philo Graves, dwelling, 40 by 48 feet, high brick basement, and two-story frame, to cost 
$3,000; Payette & Babue, builders. For Otto Housewauld, a hotel, two-story frame, 
32 by 50 feet, to cost $3,000; Killian & Poor, builders. The above are all under way. 
For Mr. G. H. Wright, double two-story frame building, 36 by 52 feet, to cost $3,000; 
projected. 

Springfield, Mo.—Building operations are very quiet just now. Very few 
large buildings are contemplated for this season. 

Architect W. E. Foley reports the following work, now under way: For G. C. 
Ruhle, at North Springfield, a two-story brick store, 21 by 60 feet, to cost $3,500: H. B. 
Grubbs, mason; J. Marble, carpenter. For S. G. Baldwin, at North Springfield, a two- 
story brick store, 21 by 60 feet, to cost $3,000; H. B. Grubbs, mason; E. C. Bunker, 
carpenter. Also at North Springfield, St. Mary's R. C. Church, 36 by 70 feet, brick, 
with shingle roof, to cost $4,200; H. B. Grubbs, mason; Smith & Everett, carpenters. 
At Springfield, for H. E. Howel, a two-story frame residence, to cost $4,000; J. H. Hus- 
ton, contractor. For Mr. C. Clements, a two-story frame residence, to cost $4,200, For 
the Society of the Immaculate Conception, a brick church, 47 by go feet, with slate roof 
and spire, to cost $15,000 ; Ward & Burns, contractors. At Pierce City, Mo., for Pierce 
City Baptist Society, a frame church, 35 by 75 feet, to cost $3,200; Z, Cox, contractor. 
For Mr. L. L. L. Allen, a two-story frame residence, to cost $3,000. For Joseph New- 
man, two-story brick store and office block, 50 by 100 feet, to cost $10,000; Jos. Kuntz, 
contractor. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Architects James Stewart & Co.: For Mr, W.S. Scott, on 
Delmar avenue, a one-story’ four-room cottage, to cost $2,200, For Mr. D. Cahill, on 
Third street, a two-story six-room house, to cost $2,000; O’Malley Bros., contractors. 
For A. B. Meyer & Son, two-story building, to cost $8,000, For Caroline D. Gorsuch, 
corner of Twentieth and Wash streets, four two-story tenement buildings, to cost 
$6,500. For the Great Western Supply Company, a frame structure, 300 by 70 feet, to 
cost when completed $10,000, is now being built in East St. Louis. The plans and speci- 
fications for eight new tenement houses, to cost $17,000, are ready for Dr. McLean. 

Architect Geo. W. Pipe: For Mrs. Donnelly, a two-story six-room house, to cost 
$2,500; Chas. Newberry, contractor. For Mr. C. Hein, a two-story six-room house, to 
cost $2,500. For Mrs. Mary Gerber, on Easton street, a two-story residence, eight 
rooms, to cost $5,000, For Mr. E, Taylor, on Twenty-first street, a two-story residence, 
six rooms, to cost $4,000. 

Architect Jas. B. Legg: For Merrill Watson, two-story nine room house, to cost 
$7,000; S. H. Hoffman, contractor. For Mr. Jno. Mahon, on Gordon street, a two-story 
residence, eight rooms, Mansard roof. 

Architect J. W. Herthel: For Mr. T. W. Dorst, two-story ecight-room house, to 
cost $2,500; John G. Hendricks, contractor. 

Architect J. H. McNamara: Addition to St. Michael’s Church, on Clinton street, 
to cost $7,000; O'Malley Bros.. contractor. 

Architect T. W. Brady: For Dr. Case, on Lucas avenue, two-story seven-room 
house, to cost $2,200; G. E, Miller, contractor. 

Architect Chas. F. May: For Jacob Schopp, on Broadway, a three-story building, 
to cost $4,g90c ; Aug. Fick, contractor. 

Architect W. G. Gains reports outlook favorable for this time of year. Most of the 
architects are busy. Mr. Gains has the following work under way: For J. B, Haggerty, 
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a three-story store building, 25 by 75 feet, brick and iron construction; to cost $10,000; 
_H. Keef, builder. For Mrs. FE. E. Walthers, a one-story ‘‘ Queen Anne’”’ cottage, 38 
. 40 feet, to cost $3,300; Feller & Sons, builders. For Geo, H. Kahman, at Washing- 
ton, Mo., a two-story ‘‘ East Lake”’ cottage, 25 by 40 feet, to cost $4,500. For Theo. 
Rick, altering building and two-story brick addition, 45 by 20 feet, to cost $6,000; F. 
Laffhazen, builder. For M. Gannon, a double tenement house, 30 by 55 feet, to cost 
$4,500; J. H. Keef, builder. For Chas, Heim, two-story dwelling, 20 by 60 feet, cost 
$3,200, Also a number of buildings previously reported, now under way. 

~ Architect E. C. Janssen: For Mrs. Schlegel, a two-story five-room residence on 
Hickory street, to cost $1,600. For the Lungstrass Dyeing Company, a three-story 
building, corner Linn street and Park avenue, cost $3,500. 

Architects J. P. Lindsly & Son: For Mrs. L, E. Barnes, on Windsor Place, near 
Grand avenue, two story ten-room residence, to cost $4,500. 

Architect J. Mountain: For Mr. G. Erskine, repairing four-story building on cor- 
ner of Eighth and Olive streets ; cost, $5,000. 

Architect O. P. Koenig: For Mr. Fred Moll, corner Chouteau and Jefferson 
avenues, two-story seven-room house, to cost $6,000; C, H. Poertner, contractor. For 
Augusta Bucholz, on La Salle street, two-story six-room building, to cost $3,500; Thos. 
J. Gunn, contractor. 

Architect Chas. H. Peck : 
to cost $5,500. 

Architect G. C. Lewellin: For S. M. Walls, two two-story houses on Harket street, 
to cost $2,800; W. E. Walls, contractor. 

Architect F. H. Torrence: For Mr. Henry Gehrke, two-story six-room house, to 
cost $3,000, For Mr. Robert Renecke, a two-story six-room house on Arsenal street, to 
cost $5,000; the architect is the contractor, For Mr, Jean T, Monroe, a two-story and 
mansard dwelling, twelve rooms, to cost $7,000; the architect is the contractor. For Mr. 
Frank Jurke, a two-story six-room house, to cost $3,000 ; the architect is the contractor. 

Architects Paulus & Weidemueller: For Mr. Richard Meyer, on Eleventh street, a 
two-story six-room house, to cost $2,500. For Mr. Wm. Vogel, on Geyer avenue, a two- 
story six-room house, to cost $2,700, Also for Mr. F, Meyrose, a two-story six-room 
dwelling, to cost $3,600. The architects are also the contractors of the above, 

Architect Adolph Wagner: For Hy. Grabenschwoir, two-story house on Perry 
street, to cost $2,300. The architect is the contractor. 

Architect H. Maack: For Wm, Meyer, on High street, two-story six-room resi- 
dence, to cost $2,100; L. Webber & Co., contractors, 

Architect J, E. Johnston: For Mr. Jos. Murphy, a block of three two-story houses, 
on Cass avenue, to cost $6,000. Also three three-story houses on Cass avenue to cost 
$3,000; Goesse & Remers, contractors. 

Architects A. Grable & Co.: For St. John E. South, a one-story building, to cost 

5,500; John C. Schubert, contractor. For Aug. Eichele, on Carroll street, a two-story 
eight-room residence, to cost $4,700; H. Uhri, contractor, For Louis Bernheimer, a 
two-story eight-room dwelling, to cost $8,670; Goesse & Remers, contractors. 

Architect T. B. Arman: For Equitable Trust Co., alterations on their building on 
Third street, to cost $13,000; Frank S, Green, contractor. 

Architect E. Mortimer: For Mrs. M.S. Switzler, a two-story twelve-room dwell- 
ing, to cost $3,500; J. H. Dunlap, contractor. 

Architect Isaac $. Taylor has drawn the plans and is superintending the reconstruc- 
tion of Gregory’s old Winter Garden on Fourth street, near Walnut, to cost $10,000, 
For Mrs. Wm, Lucas, on Pine street, two two-story houses, eight rooms each, to cost 
$7,000; J. J. McMahon, contractor. Mr. Taylor also has on his boards the plans for 
three tenement houses, valued at $8,000, to be erected on Grand avenue, near the Water 
Tower, for Robert Green. 

Architect P. Meagher: For Mr. John Tabor, on Ohio avenue, a two-story building 
with ten rooms, to cost $4,500; Chas. Gerhart, contractor. 

Architect T. J. Furlong: For Children’s Hospital of St. Louis, a two-story build- 
ing, sixteen rooms, to cost $16,000; Rude & Luke, contractors. . 

Architect Geo. B. Field: For Hattie F, Clay, on Scott avenue, five three-story six- 
room houses, to cost $15,000, 

Architect F. E. Lee: For the Rosier estate, a five-story building, five rooms, to 
cost $6,000; B. Webber & Co., contractors. 

*, Gugerty, contractor and architect, is building for Mr, N. Steber, a two-story 
dwelling with mansard roof, to cost $6,500. 

Architect J. Goesse: For Mr. J. Kennard, on east side Nineteenth street, near Cass 
avenue, two-story sixteen-ro m building, to cost $5,500; Bode & Bademan, contractors. 

Architect J. Stander: For Mrs. Meah, two two-story buildings, to cost $5,000; for 
Theresia Harttle, on Geyer avenue, two-story building, mansard roof, seven rooms ; 
cost $3,800. The architect is the contractor for both the above. 

Architect McCallom: For W. M. Klasing, two two-story houses on Grand avenue, 
cost $4,000; Wm. Palmer, contractor. 

Architects O’ Malley Bros.: For Mr. John Bambrick, on Manchester road, three 
two-story houses, cost $4,000. The architects are the contractors. 

Architect Jno. Costello: For Wm. Garry, on Montgomery street, two-story six- 
room dwelling, to cost $3,000. The architect is the contractor. 

Architect G. B. Fitzgibbon: For Mr. Wesley Brown, a block of four houses on 
Thirteenth street, to cost $5,500. The architect is the contractor. 

Architect J. E. Truitt: For Mr, John Wortsmith, two-story building, to cost $2,500. 
The architect is the contractor. 

Architect E, Thomssen : 
rooms ; cost $2,000. 

Contractors Hermann & Schumacher: For S. St. Louis Gymnastic Society, two- 
story six-room building, corner Tenth and Carroll streets, to cost $7,000. 

Contractor John Adams: For himself, on St. Charles street, near Jefferson street, 
two two-story dwellings, to cost $2,700. 

Contractor Fred Voelpel: For Jno, Voelpel, on Tenth street, two two-story dwell- 
ings, with Mansard roof, to cost $3,400. 

Contractors Goesse & Remers: For 
“houses, to cost $2,170. 

Contractor Fred Kniette : 
dwelling, to cost $2,400, 


For himself, three two-story houses on Magazine street, 


For P. Seibel, one-story cottage, with mansard roof, four 


Mr. Jno. Foley, two two-story twelve-room 


For Charles Kronenbold, on Keokuk street, two-story 


St. Paul, Minn.—Mr. Geiselman, lately of Wilkesbarre, Pa., has broken ground 
on Seventh, between Cedar and Minnesota, for his new four-story brick block, 50 by 100 
feet in size. 

Following are some of the more important building permits recently issued: V. C. 
Gilman, two-story frame dwelling on north side of Ashland, between Mackubin and 
Kent, to cost $3,500. Emmet ‘Lytle, three-story brick tenement block on east side of 
Cedar, between Tenth and Eleventh streets, to cost $30,000. E, V. N. Abbott, two-story 
frame dwelling, 35 by 47 feet, on the north side of Ashland avenue, between Arundel and 
Mackubin streets, to cost $5,000. William Morris Carson, two-story frame dwelling, 3° 
by 4o feet, on the south side of Holly avenue, between Arundel and Mackubin streets, to 
cost $3,500, FE. A. Hendrickson, two-story frame dwelling 36 by 44 feet, on the south 
side of Selby avenue, between Nina and Farmington avenues, to cost $2,644. C. G. 
Kolif, two-story frame dwelling, 30 by 34 feet, on the south side of Laurel avenue, between 
Arundel and Mackubin streets, to cost $3,200. A. T. Upham, two-story frame dwelling, 
20 by 30 feet, on the west side of Cooper street, between Spruce and Tenth streets, to cost 

2,200. E. V.N. Abbott, two-story frame dwelling, north side Ashland avenue, between 
Arundel and Mackubin streets, Woodland Park addition, to cost $5,000. H.C. Davis, 
two-story frame dwelling, 36 by 54 feet, on the east side of Wilkin street, between Elm 
street and the railway, to cost $2,500. W. P. Jewett, two-story addition and alteration 
to dwelling, 51 by 50 feet, on the east side of ‘'emperance street, between Eighth and 
Ninth streets, to cost $6,000. Gordon E. Cole, three-story brick store, 26 by 110 feet, on 
the east side of Jackson street, between Fifth and Sixth streets, to cost $8,645. 

Within two blocks of each other two widely different but exceptionally handsome 
buidings are being erected; the National German American bank, corner Fourth and 
Robert, and the United States quartermaster and commissary depot, corner Second and 
Robert. he government depot has reached the brickwork of the second story, and the 
massive stone walls of the first story show how thoroughly strong the structure will be. 
As yet the scaffolding and surrounding debris hide the Tecaties of the bank, but it will be 
by odds the handsomest building in St. Paul when finished. The Superior sandstone 
contrasts to great advantage with the deep-colored brick, and will lose none of its beauty 
by exposure or age. Charles Horst has broken ground for his three-story brick block, 50 
by 100 feet, on Tenth, west of St. Peter. 

Sturgis, Mich.—Architect J.S. Wallace reports that very little is being done, 
and that nothing new is projected. e has the following under way, which will probably 
close the season’s work. For J. W. Flanders, four brick stories, 100 by 75, two and three 
stories high, with tin roof, to cost about $15,000, For A. P. Rilley, a brick dwelling, to 
cost $1,700. For P. W. Bersidge, a frame dwelling, to cost $800. 

Architect J. M. Barrows reports Town Hall and engine house, brick, two stories 
high, to cost $3,000. For Milo Clark, an opera house, 40 by 80 feet built of brick, cost 
$5,000. For Willis A. Clugston, block of stores, at La Grange, Ind., containing six stores, 
20 by 75 feet each, built of brick, cost $7,000; under way. For the Lutheran Society at 
Logan, Ind., brick church, 32 by 44 feet, to cost $2,000. St. Mark’s Church, at Lima, 
Ind., built of brick. 30 by 60 feet, to cost $4,600. A Masonic hall, 60 by 75 feet, to cost 
$3,600. Masonic block, containing four stores, built of brick, to cost $10,000, Also sev- 
eral small houses, to cost from $1,000 to $2,000 each, 


Tiffin, @.— The corner-stone of the new courthouse, now building in Seneca 
county, was laid June 23, with imposing ceremonies conducted by the Masonic Grand 
Lodge of the State. General W. H. Gibson was the orator of the day. The corner-stone 
contained a brief statement of the organization and membership of each of the churches 
and societies of the city, and a copy of each of the newspapers published in the county. 
The temple of justice is to cost about $200,000. It will be a pride to the citizens of the 
county. 

Topeka, Kan.— Reports indicate that there is alarge amount of building being 
done in all parts of this state. Architects Haskell & Wood report the following: For 
Mr. J. W. White, at Lyons, Kan , a hotel, to cost $22,000, For Mr, A. J. Kane, at 
Meriden, Kan., a residence, to cost $5,500. At Valley Falls, Kan., a schoolhouse, to 
cost $18,000. At Halstead, Kan., a church, to cost $14,000. At the Wichita Agency, 
Indian ‘Territory, a schoolhouse, to cost $18,000, Also have contracts for heating of 
Indian school building at Lawrence, Kan., to cost $11,700, and heating hospital building 
at Topeka, to cost $3,500. 

Waukesha, Wis.—The summer season is given up to pleasure in this place, as 
it is asummerresort. Outlook for fall is very favorable. 

Architect Samuel Drew reports: For Mr. W. H. Thomas, a three-story frame hotel, 
60 by 60 feet, to cost $10,000: contract not let. For Mr. Morgan Jones, a two-story 
frame residence, 32 by 62 feet, to cost $6,000; under way; Johnson & Bray, builders. 
For Mr. Dexter Bullard, a three-story hotel building, 32 by 88 feet, to be known as the 
‘Arlington House,” to cost $12,000; nearly completed. For W. H. Marsh, a two-story 
frame hotel, to be known as the “ Marsh House,” 44 by 98 feet, to cost about $7,000. 
For Wm. Hepp, a two-story frame residence, 30 by 40 feet, to cost $2,000; John Deck, 
builder. For R. W. Johnson, a two-story frame residence, to cost $1,500. For August 
Dieman, a three-story brick hotel (‘‘ Fox River House’’), 52 by 100 feet, to cost $15,000; 
contemplated contracts not let. For Hadfield & Co., six one-and-a-half story cottages, 
16 by 28 feet, to cost $500 each; under way,. For Mr. McCliech, a two-story frame 
dwelling, 26 by 40 feet, to cost $2,500; nearly completed. 

York, Neb.—Architect N. A. Sherman reports that considerable has been done 
this season ; quite dull at present and future business depends on crops. The buildings 
following are now under way: For Mr. A. B. Codding, a two-story brick veneer resi- 
dence, 28 by 42 feet, to cost $2,600. For D. N. Blood, a two-story frame house, 32 by 52 
feet, to cost $3,500; I. Stepleton, builder. For J. C. Kingsley, a two-story frame house, 
32 by 52 feet, to cost $2,700 ; Thos. Bell, builder, For C. L. Meissner, a one-story cottage, 
41 by 30 feet, to cost $1,300. 

Architect Wm. A. Bell: For Wright & Armstrong, the York National Bank building, 
120 by 100 feet, four stories and basement, brick, with stone trimmings, plate glass front, 
to cost $25,000; walls up one story; Fi N. Shoemaker, mason; J. M. Bell, carpenter. 
For F. O. Bell, a three-story French roof villa, 52 58 by feet, brick veneer, stone trimmings, 
to cost $7,500: plans compieted. Also an Italian villa, 40 by 60 feet, brick veneer, gal- 
vanized iron trimmings, to be built this season, and several smaller buildings, costing from 
$1,500 to $2,500. 
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Sr. Paut, Minn., Nov. 17, 1883. 

Messrs. E. A. Jackson & Bro., New York. Dear Sirs: Your patent “ Ventilating 

Grate,’’ of the Oliver pattern, has fully met my expectations. To all the delights of an 

open fire it certainly adds the double advantage of economy of heat and perfect ventila- 

tion. Until our very cold weather I have been able to heat comfortably a large double 

room downstairs, and a good-sized room in second story with it, and with no greater ex- 
penditure of fuel than necessary for a common grate. 

Yours very truly, CHARLES E. LEE, M.D. 


77 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 
fleat-Saving and Ventilating 
en deg 


GENTLEMEN :—I take pleasure in saying that the three ventilating grates of your 
make, which I have had in use the past winter, have given perfect satisfaction. 

They have fully met your recommendation and come up to my expectations, They 

I use them supplied with a full supply of fresh air, creating a 

iy " This air being heated as it passes As 

r - j a a pours into the room through the perforations at the top of the grate, bringing a supply 
| xe ize j of heat which, I think, more than doubles the radiating power of the fire itself. 

E H dau SM. $$ The one whose operation I have observed personally most closely is in my study, a 

, room about 18 by 28 feet in dimensions, which it keeps thoroughly warm and well 


Wasuincton, D.C., March 29, 1883. 


rough the air chamber, 


Yours truly, 
STANLEY MATTHEWS. 





Evxkuarrt, Ind., Jan. 14, 1884. 

E. A. Jackson & Bro., New York. Gents: The grate purchased of you is placed in 

a sitting-room 18 feet square, and opening from it on the north by double doors is the 
parlor, 16 feet square, and on the south by double doors opens the dining-room, 14 feet by 
16 feet, with eleven windows in the three rooms, extending from the sills or floor, 8 feet 
high, with ceilings 10 feet high, and all three rooms, with the cannel coal in the grate, are 
nicely warmed and most perfectly ventilated by that one grate. 
Very truly yours, F. A. BENHAM, M.D. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS, CATALOGUES AND ADDITIONAL REPORTS, 

















